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As It 





By Berton BraLey 
Written expressly for Coal Age 


‘“’Twasa wonderfuldream,”’ said Dugan, 
‘The dream that I dreamed last night, 
For I thought I wint to a fancy mine 
Where the breaker was painted white 
An’ the coal on the belt conveyor 
Was polished until it shone, 
An’ wrapped up in tissue paper 
An’ scented wid sweet cologne. 


‘An’ instead av the breaker huskies, 
Was beautiful girls—'tis so— 

Wid gloves on their lily fingers 
An’ uniforms white as snow, 

They handled the coal wid tweasers, 
An’ a boy wid an inlaid tray 

He tuck the slate as they picked it out 
An’ carried it all away. 


“They'd gilded the hoisting engine 
An’ the cables was gilded, too, 
An’ the cages was finished in blue an’ gold 
A wonderful sight to view, 
An’ all of the lady miners 
Was natty an’ spick an’ span, 
Wid their handcarved picks an’ their 
jeweled lamps 
An’ each wid her ivory fan. 


‘“They’d kalsomined all the entries 
An’ papered most every room, 

An’ Japanese lanterns was all about 
Dispellin’ the heavy gloom, 

They’d muffled each drill an’ cutter 
An’ carpeted every floor, 

An’ bouillon was served ’em at half 

past one 

An’ tea was at half past four. 


“So I says to the lady foreman 
(A regular handsome queen), 
‘Say, who is the boss of this spotless 
mine 
An’ what does the whole thing mean?’ 
An’ she says, ‘’Tis an object lesson, 
An’ its glory shud travel far, 
For this mine is run by the Woman’s 
Club 
Wid the aid of the D. A. R.!’ 


‘’’Twasa wonderfuldream,”’ said'Dugan, 
“T’m sorry ’twas done so quick, 
For I hadn’t quite—there’s the pit 

boss now, 
Say, gimme that bloomin’ pick!’’ 
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By HI. S. GeisMER* 


SY NOPSIS—A_ revolving dump which handles four 
loaded cars weighing 40,000 lb. gross. The actual dump- 
ing requires only about two seconds, while the entire 
process of weighing the loaded cars, dumping and re- 
weighing the empties requires about one minute. 

The announcement that the H. C. Frick Coke Co. has 
contracted for a revolving car dump (of the type patented 
by Erskine Ramsay, of Birmingham, Ala.) for its Le- 
mont No. 2 mine, which will be 176 ft. long and will 
be capable of dumping a trip of 18 mine cars without 
detaching from the haulage rope, led to the belief that 


dumping and passing the scale on the return trip is one 
minute. The actual time required to revolve the dump 
is only about two seconds. 

The loading of the ore at this particular mine is done 
by contractors and the contents of all of the four ears 
on any one trip belongs to one man. This simplifies the 
work of weighing considerably, as the four cars can be 
weighed and credited by a single entry on the tally sheets 
and only one check is required to be placed on each trip. 

The average length of haul to the various entries off 
the main slope from the mouth of the mine is 8% of a 
mile, and the average time consumed in making the 
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a description of one of these dumps now in operation 
would be of interest to coal-mine officials. 

The dump shown in the accompanying illustrations 
was installed by the Woodward Iron Co. at its iron ore 
mine, Slope No. 3, near Woodward, Ala., about five years 
ago, and has been in continuous successful operation ever 
since. - It is designed to handle four loaded cars contain- 
ing a maximum of 30,000 Ib. of ore in addition to a 
tare weight of 10,000 lb., or a total weight of 40,000 Ib. 

The average time consumed in stopping the trip on 
the scale, weighing, pulling the cars into the dump, 





*Keiser-Geismer Engineering Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
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A GENERAL SIDE VIEW oF THE DumMpING PLANT 


round trip into the mine, including the time required 
to do the dumping, is six minutes. 

The average output of the mine is 200 long tons, and 
this is generally handled between the hours of 10 a.m. 
and 5.30 p.m. Between 7 and 10 a.m., most of the men 
are timbering and loading, and the hoist is kept busy 
handling material. 

The dump is revolved by’ means of an air-operated 
piston in a vertical cylinder, which may be plainly seen 
in the illustrations. The up-and-down movement of the 
piston is transmitted to the dump cylinder by means of 
a wire rope. On the up-stroke of the pisten, the dump 
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Fig. 2. ANotHER VIEW, SHOWING WeIGcH House, Dump, CABLE AND OPERATING CYLINDER 


is revolved about 200°, and then, on the down stroke, it 
is brought back to normal position. 

In some of the dumps now built, the cylinder is de- 
signed to receive a complete revolution in one direction 
on the up stroke, and a similar movement but in the 
opposite direction on the down stroke. In this way, the 
coal or ore is dumped into the two sides of the bin under- 
neath, alternately. 

The power used in the evlinder of the Woodward dump 
is compressed air, at about 75 Ib. pressure. This is piped 


from a receiver which furnishes air to the rock drills 
on the inside of the ntine, to a small horizontal receiver 
shown in Fig. 1, just to the left of the vertical cylinder. 
The operating power generally used is steam, but at this 
plant no steam was available near the tipple location. 


OnLy ONE Man REQUIRED FoR DUMPING 


One man only is required to operate this dump to its 
capacity. He weighs the cars first; then, after they have 
entered the dump, he discharges their contents by ma- 
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Tite Revotving Dump IN OPERATION 
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nipulating a valve in the weigh house. The dump is 
huilt on an inclination of approximately 12 per cent., 
which is sufficient to start the cars back by gravity, as 
soon as the hoisting engineer gives slack rope. The hoist 
is a geared electric machine and is located a few hundred 
feet from the dump, and exactly over the center line of 
the slope. As one man operates the hoist, only two men 
are required to do the hoisting and dumping. 

In Fig. 0 the trip of loaded cars is shown standing on 
the scales; the small building just bevond is the weigh- 
man’s house, and the scale beams are clearly seen extend- 
ing horizontally about midway between the ground and 
tipple floor. The scale is also plainly shown in Fig. 1. 

In Fig. 2 the trip of empty cars is seen just ready to 
start back into the mine. Fig. 3 shows the dumping 
evlinder revolved 90° and the cars beginning to empty. 

















Tuk Trip arteER Dumpine: Reapy to Rerurn 
TO THE MINE 


Fig. 4. 


In Fig. 4, the inside of the revolving cylinder can be 
seen distinctly, also the car wheels on the outside upon 
which the evlinder is supported and revolves. 

By referring to Fig. 1, it will be seen that the ore, after 
being dumped into bins, is fed by gravity into a gyratory 
crusher underneath, from whence it drops into railroad 
cars and is hauled to the company’s furnace located only 
a few miles distant. The entire tipple, with the excep- 
tion of the siding of the bin, is constructed of steel. 

Dumps similar to that emploved at Woodward have 
been installed and are now in operation at coal mines as 
follows: One in Pennsylvania, two in Tennessee, one i0 
Utah, one in Alabama. Those now in operation were 
designed for capacities varying from two to six cars. 


THe ADVANTAGES OF Tuts Tyrpe or Dump at CoaL 
MINES 


In considering this type of dump for coal-mine service, 
several distinct advantages are apparent. A car without 
drop bottom or end grates can be used, which eliminates 
largely the scattering of coal along the haulage ways, due 
to fine particles sifting through cracks, and also the acci- 
dental opening of doors, while the trip is in motion, 
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often at high speed. This reduces, to a marked degree, 
the liability of dust explosions, and also cuts down the 
cost of maintenance on haulage ways. 

It further eliminates, to a noticeable extent, the num- 
ber of wrecks on haulage roads and the troublesome de- 
lavs that follow, especially where mechanical haulage is 
emploved. The solid-end car is also lighter and conse- 
quently easier to handle than any other type, and costs 
less for repairs, as it is much more rigid and will stand 
more abuse. 

Only during the past few years has the importance 
of keeping haulage ways free from coal dust been fully 
understood, and, as a result, the demand for tight, well 
constructed cars is becoming more and more noticeable. 

This type of dump is not as hard on ears as the or- 
dinary horn dump, since the cars are not stopped and 
started suddenly; even while they are being revolved 
they are held firmly in place, by means of the angles 
just over the wheels, as illustrated in Figs. 3 and 4. 

To reduce the breakage to a minimum, where lump 
coal is desirable, a bin can be constructed the entire 
length of the dump, with sides coming up close to the 
edge of the cars when they are in dumping position. 


# 
The Bonding ot British Exports 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


The British government is urging the merchants and 
traders of the United Kingdom to go on with business as 
usual. They desire especially that the export coal trade 
should continue to neutral countries, as otherwise thou- 
sands of sailors, dock workers, railway employees, and 
miners will become idle, increasing the number of those 
for whom relief work must be found. The coal exporters 
have replied that they are willing to keep their trade go- 
ing in the face of the serious war risks and the chance 
of nonpayment, but they cannot undertake the serious 
handicap imposed by the government in the form of a 
hond for treble the value of a cargo. The coal exporters 
feel that the government is putting the responsibility on 
the wrong party. 

If the bond cannot be entirely removed, the coal men 
feel there ought to be an exemption in the case of British 
ships with cargos for a neutral port. An affidavit or dec- 
laration of destination should be sufficient, with proof of*!- 
arrival. In the case of neutral ships a bond for a rea- 
sonable amount should be required of the owners or mas- 
ters, with British sureties, and proof of arrival but not of 
delivery. 

The matter is of such vital interest to the coal export- 
ers of the United Kingdom that the shippers of the Bris- 
tol Channel, Humber, Tyne and Scotland have made 
joint representations to the government and have asked 
them to receive a deputation of representatives of all 
these districts, so that their case may be placed before 
the proper authorities. 


*, 
- 


The electric conducting power of a substance is usually 
expressed in terms of its resistance, rather than conductivity. 
A wire that is high in conductivity is low in resistance, and 
vice versa. Resistance is that property of a conductor, by 
virtue of its form and molecular structure, which modifies 
the strength of current flowing through it. It is an inherent 
property of all electrical conductors. Even the best con- 
ductors possess appreciable resistance. 
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Shaft Sinking in the Central Field 
of Alberta 


By FE. I. Rosperts* 


\ 


SYNOPSIS—The machinery and other equipment nec- 
essary to sinking operations in this field are enumerated, 
the organization and method of procedure detailed and 
an estimate given of the total cost of a shaft per lineal 
foot. 

cS 

It is my desire to show some of the difficulties experi- 
enced in shaft sinking in the Central Field of Alberta 
and to explain how they may be overcome. 

The methods and expense of sinking operations 
controlled by three factors: First, the mine location 
ative to the base of supplies; second, the condition of 
country ; third, the class and expense of labor. 

In the first place, machinery and supplies are obtained 
from eastern Canada, Great Britain or the United States, 
meaning a considerable delay before material reaches the 
field, therefore with all machinery orders there should 
he sent a complete order for repair parts. 

A good plan for a person considering shaft sinking 
is to order material and supplies in October, so that 
operations in the field can be commenced in March or 
April of the following year, enabling a whole summer's 
work to be done before winter holds up the work. The 
spur from the railway to the mine site will also delay 
operations, and six monihs has to be allowed therefor. 

The second factor is the nature of the country. It 
may be prairie, or rolling and timbered. On the former, 
every supply has to be shipped in, and test holes for 
water bored, while in rolling and timbered localities, 
sufficient creeks are found, as well as material for tem- 
porary structures. 

In the estimates, allowance should be made for clear- 
ing the mine site and for extra engineering costs, when 
country is timbered. Camp and boarding supplies may 
be obtained from neighboring farmers, or if the sur- 
rounding homesteads are not settled, all these have to 
be shipped in. 

The last factor is that of labor. This in the Central 
Field has been unsatisfactory from a mining or sinking 

-.ndpoint. Competent shaft sinkers and mechanics are at 
a premium. The class of labor used has to be trained in 
every particular, and good wages paid. Men may be 
shipped in, however, giving the advantage of greater 
sinking speed and the disadvantages of the company 
paving transportation and being subject to the dissatis- 
faction of this labor. The other solution of this problem 
is to reduce the manual question to one of machinery. 

These three factors having beén met, preparatory work 
is commenced, consisting of clearing and the boring of 
a test hole within 100 ft. of the shafts. Tard shales 
and sandstone formations are usually found, and as 
pockets of quicksand are liable to be met, this bore hole 
will make known the actual conditions. 

Equipment is the next consideration. This 
ject to: First, the intended size of the shaft or shafts, 
which in turn will determine the size and quantity of 
sinking material. Second, a time-limit factor, which 
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*Pembina Coal Co., Entwistle, Alta 





means an added expenditure for time- and labor-saving 
appliances; there is also the question as to whether the 
two shafts are to be sunk simultaneously. Third, the 
depth of the shaft, upon which depends the nature, quan- 
titv and size of shaft lining and hoisting appliances. 
The size and number of temporary buildings and living 
accommodations are also controlled by this factor. 
Fourth, the nature of the strata encountered which will 
determine the method of drilling shot-holes, size of shaft 
lining and quantity of water to be pumped. 


A TypicaL CASE CONSIDERED 


Considering a typical example of the equipment for 
the sinking of two 14x18-ft. shafts, 500 ft. deep, the ar- 
rangement of the buildings as shown in Fig. 1, with 
their respective fixtures, will be taken in order. 

The boiler room, engine room, two hoist rooms, sup- 
ply house, wash house and office are all under one roof, 
thus making the most economical type of building. 

It is suggested that the boiler house be equipped with 
a 100-hp. vertical boiler. This type is chosen because 
of the ease of transportation and erection, as well as the 
little space occupied. The company furnishing the 
boiler should also supply flanges, piping and connections 
to the generator, compressor, ete.; also an additional 
length of smoke-stack or some other blower arrangement. 
The air receiver can be placed in the boiler house, and 
the boiler tubes cleaned with a hose attachment. 

Adequate preparations are to be made for coal stor- 
age and a two weeks’ supply kept on hand. 

In the engine room is placed a vertical air compressor, 
a generator and a switchboard. The compressor may 
be of the type supplied by the Peter Brotherhood, Ltd., of 
Peterborough, England, or its equal, with a capacity of 
300 cu.ft. of free air per minute. This occupies a floor 
space of 3 ft. 9 in. by 6 ft. 

The electrical unit is direct current, compound wound, 
having an output of 20 to 30 kw. at 220 volts, this volt- 
age being chosen because of the ease of obtaining 110- 
volt lamps in western towns. The power from the gen- 
erator is divided as follows: 20 hp. for pumps, 10 hp. 
for saw and 5 hp. for lights. A 40-hp. turbine (Kerr 
or its equal) is the most economical driving unit and 
occupies a little more space than the generator. 

The switchboard is equipped with one 100-ampere 
switch, one 50-ampere switch, one 25-ampere switch (all 
of the double-pole type), one shunt rheostat, one 150- 
ampere circuit-breaker, and the necessary fuses, ete. 

Installed in the hoist are two 8x10-in. 
versible hoists, with loose drums + ft. in diameter, each 
bolted to a 7x7-ft. concrete foundation. The indicator 
on these machines should move 1 in. for each 10 ft. of 
rope travel, and a balanced type of throttle should be 
employed in place of the one usually supplied by the 
manufacturers. Signal code and hoist engineer’s instruc- 
tions should be conspicuously posted. A hammer and 
plate tvpe of gong is a convenient signal appliance to 
use. A separate bell for the topmen as well as switches 
for sending return signals through a lamp cluster to 
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the sinkers are necessary. No other equipment should 
be placed in the hoist house. 

A little thought proves profitable in equipping the 
wash room; at all events, it should be fitted with three 
shower baths, about 50 hooks and chains for the men’s 
clothing, and steam heating coils. 

The supply house and its fixtures are often a big 
question. Having no supplies in the field, it is hard to 
decide what material and repair parts will be needed for 
the sinking and construction operations. The following 
list is therefore given as a basis: 

Tools—Round-nosed shovels, clay and miners’ picks, 
steel wedges, 4- to 6-lb. hammers, 8-lb. sledges, axes, crow 
bars, hand saws, crosscut saws, wheelbarrows, monkey 
and pipe wrenches, steel levels, plumb bobs and line, 
files, chisels and small mechanics’ tools, spare blasting 
equipment, cant-hooks and a few carpenters’ tools, such 
as augers, wood chisels, ete. 

Repair parts—Spare pump fittings and hose, drill fit- 
tings, engine fittings, dies for pipe machine and other 
spare machine parts. 

General supplies—Steam and water packings, oils, 
two or three safety lamps, coal-oil torches, stable lan- 
terns, carbide lamps and carbide, graphite and white 
lead, gage-glasses, pipe fittings, sheet tin and_ brass. 
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Fig. 1. Layovt oF Suarts, TRacKS AND TEMPORARY 
BUILDINGS 


babbitt metal, lampwick, waste, iron wire, building paper, 
2-in. to 6-in. nails, 1%4-in. to 1-in. manila rope and 
blocks for same, one 3-ton triplex block. 

Stable supplies must also be stocked. 

Iron and steel—Various sizes of bar iron, round, flat 
and square and drill steel. 

A line of piping from 1% in. to 3 in. and a complete 
assortment of washers, nuts and bolts are required. 

Sufficient oil-skins and gum boots should be stocked. 
Each man wears two suits which will shed water for 
about two weeks, if large quantities are encountered. 

For the economical handling of the foregoing supplies, 
bins, shelves and boxes must be fitted in the supply house 
and convenient racks for piping and bar iron placed 
alongside this building. A desk and card index system 
for the use of the warehouse keeper facilitate the han- 
dling of the supplies. 

Adjacent to the supply house is the blacksmith and 
machine shop. This is to be equipped with forge, anvil. 
grindstone, pipe and bolt machine, vise and a hand punch 
and shear. These tools can afterwards be used in the 
permanent shop. A 3-hp. gasoline engine or an elec- 
trie motor will drive these appliances. Benches and 
cupboards should be installed for the carpenters and for 
small tools. 

In the office there should be a drafting table, a master 
sinker’s desk, two cupboards, a blackboard and a leanto 
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desk for the shift bosses. A correspondence file and type- 
writer are necessary if this is the only office in the field. 


A CONVENIENT HEADGEAR 


Passing from this building to the headgear, the type 
usually built is unwieldy. In Fig. 2, a framework is 
shown which can be built by the blacksmith and erected 
over the shaft in a short time, and if necessary it is easily 
moved as a sclid unit. The structure is self-bracing and 
is large enough to handle a 1-cu.yd. capacity bucket. 

A self-dumping arrangement is shown in this figure, 
which works as follows: On the shaft doors, rails are 
fitted, and after the bucket is hoisted the doors are closed 
and the car pushed over the shaft top. The bucket is 
lowered into hooks and is dumped by the hoisting en- 
gineer slackening the cable. The empty bucket is then 
hoisted and the hooks pulled back out of the way of the 
crosshead. A good speed of hoisting can be attained by 
having two or three empties stored upon the tracks. 

The tracks from each shaft to the dump are shown 
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ARRANGEMENT OF HEADFRAME, HOISTING 


Bucket AND Dump TRACK 


separate. By this means, in the event of a derail or 
trouble with either shaft’s dumping arrangement, the 
other is not affected. 

Dump ears cf 2 to 214 cu.yd. capacity are used, and 
for this size of car, 25-lb. rails are necessary. For a 
haul of 300 vd., three dump cars per shaft are required. 
One horse per shift is necessary for each shaft. For 
these horses a stable must be erected. 

A powder house must be supplied sufficiently large to 
accommodate 50 to 100 cases of explosive. A thaw- 
house 6x6 ft. has also to be built. It is sunk 3 ft. into 
the ground and steam heated with the exhaust from the 
turbine or compressor. ‘Two cases of dynamite can be 
here stored, arranged in racks for thawing. 

In the material vard is set a circular saw and a boring 
machine for wood working. The timber is so stored that 
it can be moved, sawed, trimmed and then loaded on 
a level track leading to either shaft with the least pos- 
sible handling. With a few conveniences, such as a trav- 
eling cradle for use in sawing timbers, four or five car- 
penters can keep the two shafts supplied with sets. 

A ditch to take awav the discharge from the pumps is 
required and has to be figured on along with the other 
surface arrangements. 

From the surface we pass to the shaft equipment. 

The formation usually encountered in this district 
being soft’sandstone or shale, churn drills will work well. 
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Air drills of the shaft-bar type have been tried, but they 
took too long for setting up and stuck in the holes, caus- 
ing much delay. It is suggested that drilis of the Jack- 
hamer or Hardy Simplex type are much more speedy. 
Six to eight of these machines should therefore be pur- 
chased, with one or two extra lengths of hose. 

For water removal, steam sinking pumps of the Cam- 
eron type may be used. Considerable delay, however, is 
experienced with this type of pump owing to sand and 
grit wearing away the valves, spindles and packing. As 
an alternative, two- or three-stage centrifugal pumps may 
be installed, driven by electric motors or steam turbines. 

The pump and driving units are bolted between chan- 
nel irons having a sheave wheel at the top, around which 
runs the rope for lowering or raising. A safety chain 
must be employed to prevent excessive swinging in the 
shaft. A winch may be placed at the shaft top, separate 
entirely from the main hoist, to raise and lower the 
pumps; this is advisable to prevent delaying operations. 
The suction hose should be of the inclosed-spring type 
and be marlin or chain wound to prevent cutting by 
flying rocks or by picks. Immediately above the pump, 
a hose 50 ft. in length is attached to form a flexible con- 
nection to the discharge pipe. This and the suction hose 
must be equipped with quick-coupling joints. 

For lights in the shafts, two four-lamp electric clusters 
may be used, by the light of which all mucking and drill- 
ing operations can be carried on. For timbering, how- 
ever, as well as for placing packing and lagging, two or 
three torches are necessary. 

For placing the guides, a cradle consisting of a plat- 
form swung from four ropes should be supplied. This 
avoids much trouble in lining up and measuring. 

Having thus chosen the equipment, the operation of 
sinking will be considered. 

The first question in beginning actual sinking is the 
disposal of the men. For this size of shaft, eight men in- 
‘luding the shift boss can be used to best advantage. 


Tue Suarr Is Srartrep LARGE 


The shaft is started 18x22 ft., thus allowing for a 
2-ft. shaft collar. For the first 10 ft., spading the dirt 
to a platform and then into the car will be the procedure, 
and with clay soil as usually found this can be con- 
tinued until a depth of 20 ft. is reached, or until the 
hardpan upon which the concrete collar rests is encoun- 
tered. It is seldom, however, that the surface soil will 
hold back a sufficient time to permit this depth without 
timbers. 

The bearing timbers are then placed, each overlapping 
the sides of the excavation at least 4 ft. The whole set 
is lined up with a transit, and where bearing timbers 
cross one another they are securely bolted. The first 
shaft set is then swung immediately below this, skin 
tight to the bearers. Hanging bolts are placed and 
wrought-iron washers of %-in. or 14-in. plate used 
under the nuts. Cast-iron washers will break and or- 
dinary washers pull through the timbers. 

The second and third sets are hung on 5-ft. centers. 
Posts are put in the corners, buntons placed and center 
posts set, and the whole structure drawn tight with the 
hanging bolts. Lagging is then nailed on, the 2 ft. of 
room outside of timbers permitting this to be done. 
By means of brackets lined up accurately in place at the 
corners of the top set, the remainder of the sets are 
plumbed and wedged to the sides of the excavation, the 
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surface soil being shored back with planking to prevent 


caving in. At least three plumb strings are to be used 
for lining up timbers, for although the sets are trimmed 
to templates, a slight discrepancy is noticed when notches 
are fitted together, and this can often be taken out in 
the plumbing. 

Excavation is then resumed until another set of tim- 
bers can be placed. This is put in and the operation 
continued until a sufficient depth of shaft collar is 
reached, after which sinking is conducted with the neat 
size of 14x18 ft. below this depth. 

The concrete for the collar is poured all around the 
shaft. Reinforcement is hung vertically on 18-in. centers 
and concreting continued until the surface is reached. The 
collar is built at least 2 ft. above surface level to prevent 
water running into shaft. The hoisting arrangements 
are now erected and the headgear set on the collar. When 
this is completed, the sinking is continued, but no blast- 
ing should be permitted until the shaft is sufficiently far 
below the collar so as not to injure same. 

For shooting, it will be found most economical to drill 
eight 6-ft. holes around the sides of the shafts and four 
8-ft. sump holes at an angle of 20 deg. from the vertical. 
More muck can be hoisted and faster footage made with 
this depth of holes than if they had been drilled 10 or 
12 ft. deep. The constant tramping of the men packs 
the shale so hard that pick work has to be resorted to, 
and this takes time. When the holes are finished, six men 
go to the surface, while the shift boss and a helper stay 
down to charge the holes. When this is done, they go 
to the surface and the shots are fired. The shaft is 
then examined, the débris scraped off the timbers and 
the men resume mucking. When sinking has reached 
the depth of 100 ft, it is advisable to make pre- 
paration for blowing out powder smoke. This can be 
done when air drills are used, by opening the manifold 
at the foot of the air pipe, controlling the same with a 
valve on the surface. 

The carpenters should have a set of timbers ready 
trimmed, lagging sawed to length and wedges and pack- 
ing handy when the dirt is mucked out the required 
distance for the timber. This set is then lowered, lined 
up, wedged and lagged in place. The strata will not 
usually hold back sufficiently long to enable the timbers 
to be built up on hitches, therefore sets are placed as 
soon as sufficient room is made. A clevis should be 
used in lowering timbers, and a definite method of low- 
ering wall plates, end plates, etce., understood between 
the shift boss and the topmen. The center bunton is 
usually left out in the last set of timbers, so that the 
bucket can be swung to the shaft side. 

It is possible with a well trained crew to timber and 
lag a shaft set in 3 hr., although if large holes are made 
inside the shaft, the packing of same will take much 
longer. ; 

Hitch timbers are to be placed every 80 to 100 ft., and 
if possible these should rest on a hard pan or rock strata. 
Heavy shots must not be fired immediately below a hitch 
set, and the shaft set under this should be particularly 
well wedged and packed. 

Water rings are cut in the shaft at every spring en- 
countered, and the water piped from ring to sump, pre- 
venting excessive spraying in the shaft. A ring must be 
placed over the door set leading to the coal seam; this 
prevents water from traveling back over the entry timbers. 
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The door set should be 12 ft. in height and one side 
of the shaft should be beveled off to permit 30-ft. lengths 
of rail to enter the mine. 


NAME OF COMPANY 
Daily Shaft-Sinking Report 





a | No.1 , No.2 | No.3 
Shift | Shift | Shift | Total 





a ee aba | 


No. of holes drilled... 








2! Depth of holes... 





3. No. of shots fired. . 





4| Lb. powder used 


5| Buckets of muck hoisted...... 











6| Sets of timber placed. 





7| Time setting timber.......... 
































































































































§| Gal. of water pumped...... 
| 9| Time moving pump.... 
: aa os 
11| No. of shift-bosees........... to ; 
12 No. of drillmen i Pe taseiully ey 
13| No. of helpers......... 
14| No. of muckers. . seat ~ ; iv Od ees as: 
of 15 No. of carpenters..... a ik aig : 
8 16) No. of pumpmen ‘ess Ge. le - 
3 17| No. of topmen.... sae a i eas % 
= 18| No. of dumpmen............ ; oa - : : | 
19) No. of eteotuumen..... oe: ec eae | 
20| No. of engineers...... 7 7 i. ~~ es ars 
21| No. of firemen..... Ars be sing: 
\29f No. of blacksmiths | i eee oO 
23| No. of helpers........ ‘lie ian es a 
24] No. of carpenters. a 
25 No. of helpers i | 
26 | No. of laborers................ A paid) 7 
a} a - iat 
2s No. of ft. depth i Total 7 | 
29) No. of ft. depth, per shift........ ¥ | 
20] No. of ft. depth Total to date i ie 
'31| Material hoisted... | 
32| Remarig........ ees: 





Signature of foreman, 


Fic. 3. Form or Datty Cost Loe 


Before operations in the seam are commenced, sinking 
should be continued down to the bottom of the sump; 
this is timbered and the last shaft set placed on the bot- 
tom and securely wedged and blocked underneath, so that 
when the landing timbers are placed upon it, the drop 
of the cage does not affect it. 

A Farr STANDARD OF SPEED 

This gives the general operation, and it is considered 
good progress if a round of holes is shot, mucked and 
one set of timbers placed in three shifts. 

The estimated number of men necessary for sinking 
two shafts will be as follows: One master sinker, one 
clerk, one warehouse keeper, four 12-hr. shift bosses, 
forty-two 8-hr. muckers, two 12-hr. pumpmen, four 12- 
hr. hoist engineers, two 12-hr. firemen, four 12-hr. top- 


men, eight 12-hr. dumpmen, including drivers; five 10- 
hr. carpenters, two 10-hr. blacksmiths 


laborers. 
It is necessary that a good system of cost keeping be 


and two 10-hr. 
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used and followed to prevent excessive expense for labor 
and supplies. 

Forms as shown in Fig. 3 are suitable for keep. 
ing these costs and will enable a daily log of the sinking 
operations to be kept. 

ESTIMATED COST OF EQUIPMENT REQUIRED 
Boiler House, 20x24 Ft. 


Werticn! <100) mip. women... «<5 co ore we wk wwe ee $2,000 
Woncrete HOUNndatiGn 66ers oes es eo eee. 80 
BOUIIGIR JONG COLEGCUION 65.65 6.osss woe Sata iple le yan reeset es 500 
NP i 2). = 2) amare age See Cpr ene pans 1 Pan mete eg) ee 120 
$2,700 
: Engine Room, 20x18 Ft. 

WOUtiGal: SCOMIDEGSBOR 6 566 ocococe hs 80 rics toace.c oa $1,800 
DUCDING JANG BENETOLO? «66 esis cocci ke cee eee ewer ,200 
WORGRBIO FPOUMGRUIGRE  ... 6.0 be beck C4 eee ee 150 
TSUVGAANN UERIE OOGUIORD 35 5 oo5: G:d cn 0 dev hans aiells. 40S a eee 300 
POC VARIN CO TAMPINO Sooo og Nsw acs 6 6 eS alge aa Deacon ener 250 
$3,700 

Hoist Houses, Two, 12x15 Ft. 
OIE RR ie i Lec er gree cree to ant venereum cr ree ters eT Ole aatanss $3,000 
UABERSDOAGCARDAN ED, oe asc, wis aos g ace ac nhl a) ns © Greta mais sews bl Ww laeneeere 100 
BUMuGiness “AN “CVOCHIGR® <6 4-ci5. .oh.o8 Saw ete a ealencueiecs 300 
$3,400 

Wash-House, 12x20 Ft. 
RUMI CINE Ari Greetvienm .. 5.266 sus va om od wre owen een $150 
MURSAMESOTTRTUG. 5a syes 304s Seca sn w] Ait lin-5 ¢ ce labs en as esate Seale leeaealorace 200 
$350 
Supply House, 20x20 Ft. 

Bulidine and OCreetion 2. ne cles osc sacs eee $300 
MORRERUORIRIN, osc they ees cae ass ife, WU. INS) Xie aT Oe aE 200 
‘POOLS: Bit’ BUD BVGS: soe cha Rak eS Ob ow aw een 1,500 
$2,000 

Blacksmith Shop, 20x30 Ft. 
Beiaine and seneCUen 2.6.4.6 66 oe a ov cos seks 10 oS $500 
SPARDICHINGT RH WARN. 68k oc oe fhe ices Siew ee es Pata 130 
MSU MRR FIRS) OMRR Me aise 25 eh rutenae Se eyed oi bas alesis RY RERGS Bier ee a eaSe 80 
os Pie POSS ge A ree re a i a re rec rfeeere be eA U ee 30 
Pine TAPCAGINe MACHKING. yo... 66. mk he dee ors a es SRO SO 500 
POMNNARe UT MOCN CREDIT: 5.55 ox hice) B sikarevav oe 0, are. ai Wao eee eee ele 70 
ROPER ANNE ak Gs voor cias sane Stieg? saves nis aes dw, 9) ou eae a ateben ai eheaiet Manes 50 
NO) 0 lia ea aed aie Cr are emer nCr Tree kr Pera Cree aee ner rl. nS 150 
RS os secs rs 5 Reza ees ota ne oe a Pa rama Bsc Soa reenus idee eteaaS 100 
$1,610 

Foreman’s Office, 20x10 Ft. 
PSUS ATE SONEIOGIOND. . oars. ocen, creo ws sie wiel See ain co aera $300 
SUNBINCSTINT “COUIDINGIG «oes: 5. eed hoses 6 5 Se cos oss Be UO OLS 500 
$800 

Outside Equipment 
6g EE oC a: nn rir mR E RGA ah, ae MIN OAR Eman Eran Cees: $1,000 
Moves, Bit. MON-EWISE ok shee ws oes ws Sse oO OS aS 500 
PUI RUTARBOMOMER 556.5 66s o's oom Slots hues waar cerele 500 
TIMERS, ohne These Che eA Rare ta Tao eS Weise co ea as ade pepe aT 500 
PeMeniRe COMES. (So is oie oo, Sa eae eg he, eee ee ae eee eos 1,000 
RR MRMNN nc ia ih Sree, ioe eaieiks Vcd TES e epee anet Sel Savel ok earae 300 
Powaeer house and thaw HOUsC 2.6 6546s Se ewe ees 150 
CIipewlar SawecONG IMETOL oo... kk kc ayo are aw ee Ww eer ERS 250 
ISGEING “TAMCOINCH 2c Gai bra we eno kek SA lee RG 100 
MTN. MRE ee hoo ook aw Se ee REAL Woe, ce aS eseeann ene 100 
$4,400 
Shaft Equipment 
Air drills and hose Eee GTA eeeet EWlal a oe a ale Vey eta ah USER $1,600 
Two centritucal purines with Motors... 36666 c. ns ss 2,000 
Pumn Winches and Cavipment ..... 6.2 scccces ess newes 500 
PORRMO AC: Aid “CROMER 64-6 s005 5.006 Seer aws woe ep are Ble orwreeeeNs 250 
MV ACOr Ladi OP TEBOE MONT 66.65 6 asc Seaceuecs sivielaeouiaereteee 250 
$4,600 
Summary 

Pe]C ECC diene o Lc, |: aha iar eee see nonce Onan egy oR ee mene ne ener are ASrL Sartre $2,700 
RARARR ANN CHUATNIED YS so ch eres crac Soha ce ora ounisntey Oa eee aeeeaEn peor haNe aes 3,700 
RM EEE RE MOMMIRIS cores vox cle Sn ssl sp aoeay a aaeies aoe Sate arekoen are aha 3,400 
ie, OC al et eer ocr ere cone Nan saan Conn nm Ny es ea 35 
CEE gee 1 8 CET era inna eo irerac cen nena iorerane 2,000 
De SR ie oY gl a ren are erent is ear arian onic 1,610 
EA os reas a sie ars ao no DI etailos Nd cho oh Meare ear oR eraLGue 800 
OUERIRG COMIDINGRE § <5 icc. «ora 5 ace oe wine wel renee onalereue 4,400 
BSS ae een MDE EE ooo slip a oie 0,67 «) vie elles win Sue eaeten Panel eee el eveiarens 4,600 
PEO ATM INE PERRIN 5 0c es cre cose ww ath so kee acest eee 1,000 
IRAN ase a eve a Sk ae are ae aie $24,550 


Say $25,000 would be necessary for equipment, and a fair 
charge to the shafts for this item would be $8 per foot. 

The cost of timber would approximate $10 per foot, thus 
bringing the cost of dead supplies to $18 per foot. 


é Per Foot 
FURMIOSIVES “Wall COSC GIDOUNE jo. 8s aie shee oe eee esieieres $4 
MEST PAINS faia hese sien ts at ose wae aoa a eh ahcas: Rents eater I oaueal ameeet ere he As 6 
TS TS Cy a AS Oe ROEIE cry oom, Raranire Cie ieee ao ers eerie tae a 50 
Making a total cstimated cost per foot of shaft of..... $78 


The accompanying table shows a rough estimate of 
the cost for equipment and material required for such 
sinking operations as have been above described. It will 
of course be understood that local conditions may greatly 
alter various figures here presented. It is believed, 
however, that the estimate here given is a fair one and 
reasonably represents the majority of cases. 
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Plant of the Glen Alum Coal Co. 


By W. J. Dariiy* 


SYNOPSIS—This article describes the plant in which 
is installed what is believed ‘to be the longest double-chain 
retarding conveyor in use at the present time. 

Located on a short branch of the Norfolk & Western 
R.R., about 314 miles north of Genalum Junction, in 
Mingo County, W. Va., in one of the most beautiful ra- 
vines draining to Tug River, is the newly completed 
plant of the Glen Alum Coal Co. 

Although several distinct coal beds underlie the com- 
pany’s property, only the most promising one is at pres- 
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As this company has had previous experience with a 
wooden tipple burning down and: throwing the whole 
operation into idleness the present building is constructed 
fireproof. The only wood entering into this structure 
is a few nailing strips, the necessary platforms around 
the screens and the treads on the stairs. It was eon- 
sidered advisable to employ wood treads, as these give 
a surer foothold to the workmen than those constructed 
of steel or iron. 

The dump house and entire coal-preparation plant was 
built by the Scottdale Machine & Manufacturing Co. at 
its shops in Scottdale, Penn. It was also erected and 
put in operation under the supervision of this firm’s en- 
gineers. 


Coat Is Nort PrerareD Wiere DUMPED 
The plant consists of a dump house, a retarding con- 
veyor and a screen house in which are shaker screens. 
One loading boom is at present being installed to handle 
the lump coal. This was also furnished by the above 
mentioned company. 

















Fic. 1. GenerRAL View or Dump Hovse, Conveyor AND 'TIPPLE 


ent being worked. This is 6 ft. thick and the outcrop on 
the mountain side has an elevation of 1564.25 ft. above 
sea level. The elevation of the railroad tracks at the 
tipple is about 1089.25 ft., so that the coal must be 
lowered approximately 475 ft. from. the coal bed to the 
coal car. 

The coal received at the drift mouth in two-ton cars 
is transported by Jeffrey locomotives down a tramroad 
with a 214% grade which skirts the mountain side for 
almost a mile to the dump house. Opening the drift 
mouth almost a mile away from the tipple served a dou- 
ble purpose, first bringing the opening as near as pos- 
sible to the center of the coal field, and second, in reduc- 
ing the vertical distance between dump house and prep- 
aration plant, consequently lessening the distance which 
the coal has to travel between the pit cars and the rail- 
road ears. 


—_—_—__ 


*Scottdale Machine & Mfe. Co.. Scottdale, Penn. 





The dump house is 16x28 ft. in dimensions. It is pro- 
vided with a 3-in. oak floor, and the structural steel 
frame is covered with corrugated sheeting. Cars are 
lowered one at a time from the loaded trip, pass through 
a kick-back dump and return to the empty track by 
gravity. The contents are deposited in a hopper of 18 
tons capacity, from whence the material is sent to the re- 
tarding conveyor by a reciprocating plate feeder making 
approximately 30 strokes per minute. The length of the 
stroke may be varied from 2 to 18 in. to suit any desired 
capacity. 

The feeder is driven by a 714-hp. Westinghouse direct- 
current motor, which, together with the driving ma- 
chinery, is mounted in a steel frame made of heavy 
channels and _ plates. 

The angle of inclination of the retarding conveyor is 
30 per cent. and the linear speed 100 ft. per min. The 
conveyor trough is made up of 14-in. steel plates, is 3 
ft. 2 in. wide and 12 in. deep. The links of the double 
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conveyor chain are made of 34x3-in. strap steel contain- 
ing 0.004 per cent. of carbon. These are joined by 
114-in. pins pitched 24 in. apart, upon which revolve 
rollers 4 in. in diameter with a 2-in. face. Between the 
two strands of chain thus constructed, 14-in. pressed 
steel flights 36 in. wide and 12 in. deep are spaced 4 fi. 
apart. A view of the lower end of this conveyor may }he 
seen in Fig. 2. 


Tue Loncest Conveyor or Its KIND 


While it will be readily conceded that conveyors of 
the rope and disk or of the monobar type are in enist- 
ence much longer than this one, it is believed that this 
is the longest retarding conveyor of its kind in existence, 
measuring 712 ft. from center to center of the sprockct 
wheels. The normal capacity of the apparatus is 300 tons 
per hour, but observations taken on the second day after 
the conveyor was put in operation showed that this ca- 
pacity might be increased approximately 65 per cent. 
Upon this occasion a 50-ton railroad car was loaded with 
run-of-mine coal in 6 min. without overtaxing the ma- 
chinery. 

The coal is received on the lower strand of the con- 
veyor from the reciprocating feeder above mentioned, and 
brought down the hill with the least possible breakage 
and discharged to the shaker screen or to the run-of- 
mine bypass chutes. 

In order to prevent the chain from sliding down the 
conveyor and possibly wrecking in case the former should 
break, safety dogs are located every 42 ft. upon the top 
strand. It is impossible for this part of the chain to run 
back more than 12 in. before one or all of these dogs 
automatically take hold, and each one is made suffi- 
ciently strong to hold the entire upper part of the con- 
veyor chain. 

The dogs are so constructed as to be automatically 
raised as each roller passes under, but the instant the 
direction of travel of the chain is reversed the rollers 
come in contact with and are held firmly by the dogs 
until the chain can be repaired. The lower portion or 
“part” of the conveyor travels on 314x,';-in. track bars 
over which is placed an angle-iron guide to prevent tie 
chain from buckling and piling up in case it should 
break. 

THE DETAILS OF THE CONVEYOR DRIVE 


The conveyor is driven by a 50-hp. Westinghouse di- 
rect-current motor, the voltage being 230 and the speei 
‘00 r.p.m. The power is transmitted through three sets 
of reduction gears, of cut steel, semisteel and cast steel. 
respectively. The head sprockets are also of cast steel, 
while the tail sprockets are of cast iron. Each of these 
carries 7 teeth of 24-in. pitch and are 4 ft. 7;>; in. in 
diameter. The head shaft is 7 in. in diameter and runs 
at 6.8 r.p.m. This machinery is mounted on a heavy 
structural frame which prevents the running parts from 
getting out of Ifne. 

The foundation for the driving machinery required 
about 275 cu.vd. of concrete, which is anchored to the 
bedrock by a number of steel dowel pins, which were 
placed in holes drilled in the rock before the concrete was 
poured. All of the important foundations for the con- 
veyor were anchored in a like manner. 

The frame in which the conveyor is carried is 8 ft. 
wide and 8 ft. high and is built up of angle trusses 48 
ft. 6 in. long. Tt is covered on top with No. 20 corru- 
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gated ingot-iron sheeting, while provisions are made fot 
closing in the sides in the future should this be found 
necessary. In order to prevent the snow from sliding 
down the 700-ft. roof of this conveyer and wrecking the 
screen house, deflectors are spaced about 120 ft. apart, 
which divert snow or rain water over the sides of the 
conveyor roof. Steps are provided upon either side of 
the conveyor throughout its entire -length. 
THREE Expansion Joints ARE PROVIDED 


On account of the extreme Iength of the conveyor and 
frame, it was necessary to provide some means of taking 
«are of the expansion and contraction, which amounts 
to about 3 in. for each 100 deg. change in temperature. 
The conveyor housing was accordingly made in three 
sections, the upper end of each being anchored firmly in 
place, while the lower is allowed to go and come, the 
joints being made in such a way as to allow the entire 
structure, including the roof, to move freely for a dis- 
tance of 2 in. at each expansion joint. 

As the coal will naturally pile up behind the flights on 
a slope of 30 deg. and thus not discharge in an even and 
constant stream, the lower end of the conveyor was made 
on an angle of 5 deg. for a distance. of approximately 
This allows the material to distribute itself to 


30 It. 








Fic. 2. Lower Enpb or Conveyor, Sowing TAIL 
SPROCKET 


an even depth, thus insuring a constant stream into the 
shakers. 

The shaking screens, which are carried on rollers, are 
6 ft. wide and double decked, the upper deck alone being 
perforated. No veil plates are used, the screens being so 
designed that run-of-mine, lump or a mixture of lump 
and egg coal may be loaded on the lump track. Simi- 
larly, slack and egg or egg alone may be loaded on the 
egg track, and run-of-mine or slack on the slack track. 
In order to reach the slack track, however, the run-of- 
mine is sent through a bypass chute independent of the 
screening machinery. It is thus unnecessary to operate 
the screens when loading run-of-mine coal. 

A SEPARATE STRUCTURE SUPPORTS THE SCREFNS 

A separate steel frame not connected in any way with 
the housing or conveyor structures supports all the oscil- 
lating parts. , This segregates vibration to the support- 
ing structure, there being no possibility of it being com- 
municated to the screen honse nroner. 
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The screen motor is controlled by the shaker man, 
and the conveyor and feeder motors are so wired that 
by pressing a button he may stop either of these ma- 
chines. These latter cannot be started again until an 
electric current in the circuit-breaker is switched on by 
the shaker attendant. The convevor should always be 
started before the feeder, and the motors are so wired 
as to render any other procedure impossible. 

This firm manufactures its own electric energy at a 
power plant near the old mine about one mile farther up 
the hollow from the plant in question. The expectation 
is, however, that a large new power plant as well as a 
repair shop will be constructed in the near future. 

The equipment above described was installed under the 
direction of Maurice Watts, general manager of the com- 
pany, to whom I am indebted for the general data above 
given. 

8 


The Increased Coal Output of 
Arkansas 


The production of coal in Arkansas in 1913, accord- 
ing to FE. W. Parker, of the U. S. Geological Survey, was 
2,234,117 short tons, valued at $3,923,701, as compared 
with 2,100,819 tons, valued at $3,582,789 in 1912, or a 
gain of 133,288 tons in quantity and $340,912 in value. 
The increased production is attributable to a larger rail- 
road consumption, caused parily by a decrease in the sup- 
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ply of fuel oil and partly by increased business. This 
was offset to some extent by decreased domestic consump- 
tion, particularly in Texas, owing to an increased use of 
natural gas in that state. 

The prolonged drouth in August and September had an 
adverse influence on coal production, as it cut down the 
wheat crop in Kansas and the cotton crop in Oklahoma 
and Texas. Transportation facilities were improved over 
those of previous years, and a reduction in freight rates 
put into effect in the latter part of the vear is expected 
to have a beneficial effect on the industry by enabling 
larger quantities of coal to be shipped to the Northwest, 
where Arkansas semi-anthracite has established a market 
that has already to some extent replaced West Virginia 
smokeless coal. The conditions at the close of 1913 rep- 
resented a more hopeful outlook for the future than has 
existed in Arkansas for several vears. 

The number of men on strike for one cause or an- 
other in 1913 was 1321, or a little more than one-fourth 
of the total number employed, while the average number 
of working days lost by each man on strike was 27. The 
average quantity of coal produced per man was 480 tons, 
as against 463 tons in 1912. According to the Bureau of 
Mines there were 12 fatal accidents in 1913, or just 
double the number occurring in 1912. The death rate 
per thousand was 2.58, while 186,176 tons of coal were 
mined for each life lost. In 1912 the death rate was 1.3, 
and the coal produeed for a life lost was 350,137 tons. 
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The Purchase of Coal on 
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Specific 


is) 
ations--IT 


By F. R. Wap Lercu* 


SYNOPSIS—In this second installment, the fallacy ‘of 
emphasizing the importance of the moisture and volatile 
content is taken up. Specifications are often exceedingly 
rigid on these points, when, as a matter of fact, they are 
cither beyond control of the producer or are insignificant 
insofar as actual heat values are concerned. Ash and 
clinkers are also discussed, the latter in considerable de- 
tail. 
& 

Taking all of the different properties and constituents 
that may enter into coal specifications, a discussion of 
the advisability and practicability of their use will be 
made, eliminating every item not absolutely pertinent. 
It is hoped in this way to work out contract specifications 
that are easy to understand, practical in operation and 
fair to both the seller and buyer. 

Moisture 

The determination of moisture and its part in coal 
specification demand careful consideration, as there are 
some differences of opinion on the subject. 

The actual heat loss due to moisture as shown by 
analysis has often been greatly exaggerated. In the first 
place, there is nearly always a large possible variation 
in moisture, which sampling cannot always correct. 
Next, the coal when it reaches the furnace is almost 
always drier than when it is unloaded. Then the heat 
necessary to vaporize the moisture and raise it to flue- 
gas temperature will lower the percentage heating value 
of the coal only abovt 0.1 of one per cent. of the moisture 
in the coal. 

For these reasons, the percentage of moisture allowed 
in a specification contract should be sufficient to take 
care of all these various items. 

For instance, the contract (290,000 tons) for the 
coal purchased by the London, England, County Council 
calls for an allowance of 10 per cent. moisture. In 
case it runs below this, the quantity of coal paid for is 
increased beyond the actual weight by a percentage equal 
to the decrease in moisture; but when the moisture runs 
over 10 per cent., the amount of coal paid for is de- 
creased in a like manner. Moisture is a factor often im- 
possible to control, as when coal is wet by rain or snow 
after it has been shipped from the mines. 

VOLATILE MATTER 

The volatile matter of coal is made up principally of: 

1—Hydrocarbons of varying composition. 

2—A part of the total sulphur. 

Nitrogen. 

4—Combined water. 

[t should also be remembered that a part of the vola- 
tile matter is noncombustible, the amount ranging from 
1 to 15 per cent. of the coal. 

Specifying a limited percentage of volatile matter and 
basing the premiums or penalties on such percentage are 
only justified where the question of smoke enters in. 

The method of determining the percentage of volatile 
matter in coal is an arbitrary one, and the accuracy of 
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*Consulting engineer, 426 Real Estate Trust Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 


the result depends largely upon handling conditions. 
Two different chemists, in different laboratories, both 
trying to follow the same method, may, according to 
Sommermeier, easily obtain results differing 2 to 3 
per cent. But a good chemist working in a fixed way 
with the same crucible, same height of gas flame and 
sane burner, can obtain duplicating results within a few 
tenths of 1 per cent., and the results, on coals of ap- 
proximately similar nature, should be comparable within 
1 per cent. 

“White's Gas and Fuel Analysis” says: “Most of the 
volatile material (evolved from coal) is a decomposition 
product where the amount varies with the rate of heat- 
ing, the maximum temperature attained, the character 
of the flame, the sizes of the crucible and other eondi- 
tions.” 

Messrs. Fieldner & Davis. chemists of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines, investigating the question of volatile mat- 
ter in coal, found that using the ordinary water gas at 
the Washington laboratory gave a maximum. tempera- 
ture of 970 deg. C. inside the crucible. This was 120 
deg. higher than they could obtain with Pittsburgh coal 
gas or natural gas. The conclusions formed from their 
experiments are as follows: 

Two laboratories are likely to vary 2 per cent. in volatile 
matter, both using the official method (of 1899). The per- 
centage of volatile matter obtained from the same sample of 
coal varies with the temperature and rate of heating. This is 
not sufficiently defined by height of flame. Temperatures 
ranging from 160 deg. C. to 890 deg. may be obtained with a 
20 cm. natural gas flame, when the gas pressure is varied from 
1 to 13 in. of water; variations of 2 per cent. volatile matter 
are thus produced. Differences in height and sizes of burner 
influence results from 0.3 to 1.5 per cent. Polished crucibles 
become hotter and yield about 1 per cert. more volatile mat- 
ter than dull gray ones. 

Laboratories using natural gas are apt to get results on 
volatile matter that are considerably lower than those using 
coal gas, unless the following precautions are observed: (1) 
Gas should be supplied to the burner at a pressure of not 
less than 10 in. of water. (2) Natural-gas burners admitting 
an ample supply of air should be used. (3) Gas and air should 
be regulated so that a flame with a short, well defined inner 


cone is produced. (4) The crucibles should be supported on 
platinum triangles and kept in a well polished condition. 


°° 


VoLATILE MATTER IN SPECIFICATIONS 

In 1913, the committee on coal analysis, appointed by 
the American Chemical Socicty, made its report and 
recommended the following alternate methods for deter- 
mining volatile matter in coal. One of these two methods 
should be specified in all coal specifications where pen- 
alties or premiums are enforced on percentage of volatile 
matter: 

It is°recommended that for volatile matter determinations 
a 10-gram platinum crucible be used having a capsule cover, 
that is, one which fits inside of the crucible and not on top. 
The crucible with 1 gram of coal is placed in a muffle main- 
tained at approximately 950 degrees C. for seven minutes. 
With a muffle of the horizontal type, the crucible should not 
rest on the floor of the muffle but should be supported ona 
platinum or nichrome triangle bent into a tripod form. After 
the more rapid discharge of the volatile matter, well shown 
by the disappearance of the luminous flame, the cover should 
be tapped lightly to more perfectly seal the cover and thus 
guard against the admission of air. 

One gram of coal is placed in a platinum crucible of ap- 
proximately 20 c.c. capacity (35 mm. in diameter at the top 
and 35 mm. high). The crucible should have a capsule cover 
which will readily adjust itself to the inside upper surface of 
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the crucible. The crucible is placed in the flame of a Meker 
burner, size No. 4, having approximately an outside diam- 
eter at the top of 25 mm. and giving a flame not less than 
15 cm. high. The temperature should be from 900 degrees to 
950 degrees C. determined by placing a thermocouple through 
perforated cover which for this purpose may be of nickel. 
The junction of the couple should be placed in contact with 
the center of the bottom of the crucible. Or the temperature 
may be indicated by the fusion of pure potassium chromate in 
the covered crucible (fusion of K.CrO,, 940 degrees C.). The 
crucible is placed in the flame about 1 cm. above the top of 
the burner and the heating is continued for seven minutes. 
After the main part of the gases have been discharged the 
cover should be tapped into place as above described. 

For lignites a preliminary heating of five minutes is 
carried out, during which time the flame of the burner is 
played upon the bottom of the crucible in such a manner as 
to bring about the discharge of volatile matter at a rate not 
sufficient to cause sparking. After the preliminary heating 
the crucible is placed in the full burner flame for seven min- 
utes as above described. 


The accuracy that should be obtained by a reliable 
chemist is shown in the accompanying table, taken from 
the report to the American Chemical Society of its com- 
mittee on coal analysis, 1913: 

Allowable Variations, % 


Same Different 
Analyst Analysts 


Moisture, Under 9%... 6 neck hee nes 0.2 0.3 
MGISBEUTO, OVER B96. . .ns0 csc dcceesecss 0.3 0.5 
Volatile matier, bituminous coals..... 0.5 1.0 
Volatife matter, lignites.........5...; 1.0 2.0 
Ash, no carbonates present........... G2 0.3 
Ash, carbonates present............... 0.3 0.5 
ASM, Wore Chet 12% 60ers ee eee es 0.5 1.0 
SUNIL SN COM. s 66 ck sks ce we esis ews 0.05 0.1 
CePeReIOEE,. SA COG oo. sb eo eo oa ee wha wes 0.03 0.05 


Further, a variation in volatile constituents affects the 
manner and rate at which the gases are given off during 
combustion, and two coals varying in volatile content 
may act in the same manner on distillation in a furnace 
or coke oven. On the whole, the composition of the 
volatile matter of coals is so varied and our knowledge 
of some of the constituents so incomplete that it is ad- 
visable, as a general rule, to avoid the use of it in coal 
specifications. 

We must call attention here to the fact that, when 
considering the effect of volatile matter on combustion, 
especially with regard to smoke production, it is not 
always the quantity that is important, but also its com- 
position. There is always some incombustible volatile 
matter in coal, such as carbon dioxide, water and nitro- 
gen, that lowers its heating value; varying percentages 
of the hydrocarbons also affect the heating value and 
tendency to produce smoke. 

Oxygen in combination is also detrimental to the heat 
of combustion, diluting and rendering ineffective the 
equivalent combining weight of carbon, hydrogen or 
sulphur. According to Dr. David White, oxygen has 
about the same anticalorific effect that the same per- 
centage of ash would have. He says: 

“In other words, with respect to their efficiency as 
fuels, oxygen is an original impurity in coals, which 
improve according to the extent of its removal.” (U.S. 
Geological Survey Bulletin, 382.) 

Asi 

The ash of a coal consists of the ash content of the 
vegetable matter from which the coal was formed and 
the earthy matter from the strata above, below and in 
the coal, together with the various substances deposited 
by water running through the coal seams. Analysis of 
the ash will yield, in varving quantities, silica, alumina, 
oxides of iron, lime, magnesia, potash, soda, sulphuric 
and phosphoric acids. 

The following tables give: (1) Ash analyses as show- 
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ing the variations in constituents of ash; (2) analyses 
giving also the fusing point of the ash:* 
ASH ANALYSIS OF SOME AMERICAN COALS 


Poca- New Reynolds- Fair- Pitts- Zieg- 

hontas’ River ville mont burgh ler 
PC: rr 37.26 61.26 41.48 36.50 43.95 54.3 
Alumina. ...... 19.485 24.35 34.68 23.35 39.54 29.1 
Oxide of iron... 9.21 2.71 18.75 27.58 15.00 9.0 
LA) Sane apace 1.80 0.62 4.38 4.91 1.54 6.3 
Magnesia ..... 1.195 1.75 0.12 C98 snes 1.3 
PUGS 5 oc sk Coens See aesre “esse ‘ieee nas 
Sulphuric acid. <6... «sees. 0.42 3.92 0.26 


Phosphoric acid ..... «ses. 


COMPOSITION OF ASH AND FUSING POINT OF SOME 
AMERICAN COALS 


AshinCoal_ 7.67 4.80 5.49 4.02 8.93 5.40 5.18 
SiO vs ceiens 41.94 42.17 46.55 39.00 49.99 36.80 49.03 
1 9 eer 24.04 $35.58 35.68 26.21 - 31.97 31.25 41.98 
CRO a oo oka 11.08 4.76 5.00 3.97 2.13 2.80 1.79 
WEOe eco cee eae édces 1.00 0.67 0.81 ‘Er: Ty 
I) ara 14.56 12.70 7.80 21.95 12.23 21.95 5.02 
A) RS er te 4.61 3.31 3.76 4.44 0.26 2.76 1.86 
Alkalies! 0.49 1.68 0.21 3.76 2.61 4.44 0.32 
COIGR) Seccess hc@e TsO Go  ceece waous ' L. G.- 


_ Gr 3 L. G.® " 
Fusing point! 2147° 2280° 2350° 2390° 2570° 2640° 3020 
‘Includes undetermined constituents. °T. C. indicates terra 
cotta. *L. G. indicates light gray. ‘In degrees Fahrenheit. 
CLINKERS 


The amount and kind of clinker is of such importance 
in plant operation that it seems obvious all specifications 
for coal purchase should contain some provision for 
handling the question, omitting restrictions as to the fir- 
ing methods used. 

Ash Analysis—To analyze the ash is not always prac- 
tical, for several reasons: 

1st—It will not tell us with any certainty whether a 
coal will clinker readily or not, under furnace conditions. 

2d—Such analysis is too costly and too difficult to 
make. 

3d—It is difficult, if not impossible, to get an average 
sample of the ash. 

Color of Ash—The color of the ash has often been 
considered as an indication of its fusibility. A reddish 
or iron-colored ash was supposed to indicate a clinkering 
coal, and a white or yellowish color, the reverse. ‘his, 
however, is not always true, as some coals with a red- 
dish colored ash do not clinker readily and some white- 
ash coals do. 

Actual Burning of Coal—This, of course, will always 
tell whether any coal will clinker, and the nature of the 
same; but to determine on a standard for specifications 
from such tests would obviously be impossible. 

Ash-Fusing Temperature. Determination of, as In- 
dicating the Clinkering Property of a Coal—The forma- 
tion of clinkers is due to the temperature of the fuel 
hed reaching the temperature at which the ash will fuse; 
or it depends upon the fusing point of the ash and the 
temperature to which it is subjected. This question as 
applied to coals was first taken up actively on a com- 
mercial basis as far as I know about five years ago, the 
Fuel Testing Co., of Boston, being the pioneers in the 
movement. This company, in its Bulletin No. 3, pub- 
lished in 1910, on “Clinkers and the Fusing Temperature 
of Coal Ash,” gave some findings and results from its 
experiments. It had at that time the only laboratory in 
this country equipped to do this work on coal ash. Since 
then, a few other chemists have started similar work, 
and the U. S. Bureau of Mines is now experimenting 
along these lines, although as yet it has not given out 
any results, and does not include the ash-fusing tem- 
perature in any of the government coal specifications. 
The value to the consumer of accurate information on 





page 43S. 


*Rogers & Auberts “Industrial Chemistry,’ 
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the clinkering of coals can hardly be overestimated, and 
is of vital importance in steam-plant operation. ‘The 
amount of clinker made is not of so much importance 
as is its nature and the temperature at which it is formed. 
A coal of great purity as regards total ash often has a 
low fusing point and may make a thin, sticky clinker 
that is difficult to remove from the grates. This same 
coal may also have a high B.t.u. value, and yet give un- 
satisfactory results in burning. It is also a fact that 
coals with the same amount of ash may have entirely 
different clinkering qualities. 

As a matter of actual faet, the coals that give the most 
trouble with clinkers are usually quite low in total amount 
of ash. As the clinker is merely a mass of melted or 
fused ash, it follows that the ash must have a fusing 
point at which it begins to melt. If we know this point 
of fusion and the average temperature to which the ash 
is to be exposed, we have an accurate means of deter- 
mining the liability of various coals to clinker under the 
same furnace and firing conditions. 

There is often a great difference in the quantity and 
quality of clinkers formed from different coals, either 
from different seams or from the same seam, or some- 
times in different shipments of coal from the same mine. 
Such difference must be due to or dependent upon the 
temperatures at which the ash of the different coals will 
fuse. 

For further data on the clinkering of coals, see Hn- 
gineering News, Vol. 64, No. 23; Coat AcE, Vol. 1, No. 
37; Bulletins Nos. 3 and 5, Fuel Testing Co., Boston, 
Mass.; Coat AGE, Vol. 2, pages 862, 111, 218. 

In the use of the ash-fusing point in coal specifica- 
tions, it must be remembered : 

1st—That the amount of ash fused increases rapidly 
as the fusing point falls below 2500 deg. F. 

2d—That with low-fusing’ temperatures, the charac- 
ter of the clinker is altered, so that more grate-surface is 
covered per pound of clinker; in other words, the clinkers 
will run and spread more rapidly and be harder to re- 
move. 

Next in importance to buying the kind of coal best 
suited to the conditions under which it is to be burned 
is the ash and clinker question, as the amount present 
seriously affects the efficiency, capacity and operation 
cost of the steam plant. No matter what kind of coal 
is bought, low ash means high B.t-u. value, and con- 
versely. It is a dead loss as far as fuel value is concerned, 
and when present in a certain proportion it makes the 
fuel useless. 

Summing up the bad effects of ash, we have: 

It lowers the heating value in the furnace, as its tem- 
perature must be raised to that of the fuel bed. 

It must be removed at a more or less high temper- 
ature, carrying with it heat, together with some com- 
bustible, the amount depending upon the grate and fur- 
nace design, working of boiler and skill of the fireman. 

A greater percentage of ash increases operation costs 
and decreases the fireman’s output of useful work, mak- 
ing this work harder, and causing dissatisfaction. 

It decreases possible boiler capacity and efficiency, by 
clogging up the grates, heating surfaces and furnace set- 
tings, thus retarding combustion. 

It increases the wear of grates, furnaces and ash-han- 


dling apparatus. 
The nature of the ash, whether it has a low or high 
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fusing temperature, and the character of the fused ash 
or clinkers have more to do with plant capacity and effi- 
ciency than any other single element in coal; in fact, 
more than all the others put together, when considering 
coals of similar nature. 

Knowing the ash-fusing temperature of a coal, we do 
not need to bother about any analysis of the ash, which 
at best would only give an approximate idea of its be- 
havior. The ash-fusing determiiiation, on the other 
hand, gives us definite information which can be em- 
bodied in coal specifications and made a basis for pay- 
ment. To illustrate, two tables of ash-fusing determina- 
tions are given below, the first taken from the Fuel 
Testing Co.’s Bulletin No. 5, on Fusing Temperature of 
Coal Ash, and the second from my own practice, all of 
the determinations in the latter, with two exceptions, hav- 
ing been made by the same chemist: 


Fusing -——Percentage of———\ 
Tempera- Iron 
ture of Ash Ash Sulphur Oxide 
Character of Coal Deg. F. in Coal in Coal in Ash 
1. Anthracite «2. i... 3150 14.85 0.76 
2. Semibituminous ... 3070 14.81 1.36 eich 
3. Semibituminous ... 2910 6.99 0.96 7.0 
4. Semibituminous ... 2880 7.33 0.70 10.0 
5. Semibituminous ... 2830 13.85 1.78 aeatare 
6. Dituminous ........ 2750 10.60 0.60 oe 
7. Semibituminous ... 2750 5.80 0. 71 we 
8. Semibituminous ... 2710 7.84 0.96 7.90 
9. Semibituminous ... 2680 10.61 1.00 rae 
10. Semibituminous ... 2640 8.90 1.25 12.0 
Bis. ( HORST eer yer ee 2640 9.84 0.72 6.6 
12. Semibituminous ... 2610 8.93 2.14 shes 
13. Semibituminous ... 2610 8.61 1.29 asece 
14. Semibituminous ... 2550 12.85 3.10 23.7 
Wy STINE cecnyelotetsles, ors) o-seers 2520 7.22 1.22 13.0 
lo. Anthracite ....... 2520 10 08 0.61 6.1 
ii; ‘Bitwminews: ......<. 2510 8.02 je aes 
18. Semibituminous 2480 4.97 0.76 ances 
19. BS: Giticismin ats oreccs 2460 6.91 2.35 24.7 
>| | Re, cc -  a ge eae 2460 9.61 0.80 ore 
oi. Bituminous .....<. 2450 7.26 0.84 
22. Semibituminous ... 2440 8.68 3.42 
23. Bituminous ....<.. 2360 9.30 2.29 
24. Semibituminous ... 2320 13.06 0.92 7 
Os TAM i S5c5 rs 4s) eesueie ae 2300 6.78 0.98 10.6 
26. Bituminous .......:. 2280 10.47 3.10 aN 
tis > | MRMMINS: ool tare Pate oats fate re 2260 7.26 3.12 34.0 
28. Semibituminous ... 2250 y ee 0.73 12.9 
BOs ROIS sic ine axcrsiate co's 2190 10.22 1.40 .9 
30. Semibituminous ... 2170 5.50 0.74 
31. Semibituminous ... 2160 5.70 0.76 
32. BITUMINOUS ....<:...-. 2140 21.37 ore 
Fusing Tem- -—Per Cent.—, 
perature Sulphur Ashin 
of Ash in Coal Coal 
Semibituminous, Maryland......... 3110 0.91 y ee 6 
Semibituminous, Pennsylvania..... 3000 0:73 4.92 
Kanawha Splint, West Virginia.... 2910 0.88 6.05 
Semibituminous, West Virginia.... 2820 GTS 3.82 
Semibituminous, West Virginia.... 2820 0.72 oO. 17 
Semibituminous, West Virginia.... 2820 0.74 8.15 
Semibituminous, West Virginia.... 2750 1.15 6.84 
Semibituminous, Pennsylvania..... 2710 1.8 9.81 
Semibituminous, Pennsylvania..... 2692 1.23 6.34 
Semibituminous, West Virginia.... 2680 * 0.78 7.83 
Semibituminous, Pennsylvania..... 2650 LES 6.22 
Semibituminous, Pennsylvania..... 2640 0.94 8.92 
Semibituminous, West Virginia.... 2530 0.91 4.49 
Semibituminous, Pennsylvania..... 2500 1.62 ea! 
Semibituminous, Pennsylvania..... 2460 2.10 7.45 
Semibituminous, West Virginia.... 2410 O31 4.78 
Semibituminous, West Virginia.... 2400 0.79 2.34 
Semibituminous, West Virginia.... 2390 0.98 6.34 
Semibituminovs, West Virginia.... 2370 4.07 3.02 
Pittsburgh 1%-in. coal, Pennsyl- 

METRES, | 5 aioe soi Wve skis Career als 91a OO woes 2360 0.88 6.19 
Semibituminous, Pennsylvania..... 2340 2.55 10.71 
Semibituminous, West Virginia.... 2336 1.10 3.05 
Semibituminous, West Virginia.... 2320 1.47 6.64 
Pittsburgh 1%4-in. coal, Pennsy]- 

oe | aoe hee MONT IN Sree eect hcg eee 2320 0.96 6.84 
Semibituminous, West Virginia.... 2500 0.87 2.66 
Semibituminous, West Virginia.... 2280 0.91 2.46 
Semibituminous, West Virginia.... 2780 1.56 4.44 
Semibituminous, West Virginia.... 2270 1.29 5.53 
Semibituminous, West Virginia.... 2250 0.78 2.12 
Semibituminous, West Virginia.... 2250 0.78 4.97 
Semibituminous, West Virginia.... 2230 3.25 4.19 
Semibituminouvs, West Virginia.... 2170 0.66 7.35 
Semibituminous, West Virginia.... 2170 a u's 


Pitsburgh screenings, Pennsylvania 2140 


To apply these figures of ash-fusing temperatures to 
actual furnace temperature determinations, we give the 
following figures showing observed furnace tempera- 


tures: 
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-—Furnace Temperature!—, 


Coal Average Highest Lowest 
High volatile (63 tests).......... 2470 2864 2091 
LOW Volatile, C12 t66€S: «osc cece 2435 2785 2059 


1Degrees Fahrenheit. 

All of the above temperature observations were taken 
at the rear of the combustion chamber, with a Wanner 
optical pyrometer, and are therefore probably lower than 
the actual temperatures, especially with low-volatile coals 
and when running with low boiler capacity. With low- 
volatile coals also the hottest point will be closer to the 
grates. 

Clinkers are the béte noire of the power-plant opera- 
tives; a badly clinkering coal will add 50 per cent. to 
the labor of the fireman and discourage any efforts at 
economical firing. It may be said, however, that clinker- 
ing is often due to the misguided or careless methods of 
the fireman himself, when he allows his fire to burn in 
holes and uses the slice bar continually raising the clink- 
ers on the grates to the hottest zone of the fire and low- 
ering the greatest heat down to the grates through holes 
in the fire. 


2%, 


Extracts from a Superintene- 
dent’s Diary 


It is discouraging to think of the amount of trouble 
that two or three miners with a grouch can stir up if 
they are possessed of a little imagination and go about 
the task with enough determination. I remember an in-— 
stance where they nearly shut down a mine by syste- 
matically stealing powder from their “buddies” until 
everyone had become disgusted by the annoyance and 
threatened to move to another camp. Almost the same 
result was achieved by swapping miners’ checks on the 
tram cars, only this resulted a little more seriously as 
several of the victims resorted to fist fights before they 
found out that the ones whose weights were running long 
were profiting innocently. 

Just now we are taking part in a bitter dispute with 
one of the railroads that uses our coal for passenger lo- 
comotive service because some of our men, for reasons 
best known to themselves, have been sending out cars half 
loaded with rock so cleverly topped that they have 
passed through the tipple without being noticed. 

Eventually it will transpire that the two or three men 
who are at the bottom of this planned the ruse very care- 
fully, even to choosing a critical time when the particular 
railroad effected would be sure to receive the coal in- 
tended for them. And if we succeed in placing the blame 
we can only discharge the offenders. 

The motive department of the railroad notified our 
general office that several of their passenger locomotives 
had “gone dead” because of inferior coal received from 
our mine and demanded an immediate inspection of our 
entire plant and loading facilities. They would welcome 
an opportunity to cancel our present contract, since the 
price of coal is lower now than it was when the contract 
was made. The plotters were probably aware of that fact 
also. 

During the next few days while everything about our 
tipple is inspected, each one of our weigh-bosses, dump- 
ers, slate pickers and car trimmers will perform his task 
with fear and misgiving, knowing full well that a shut 
down at the present time means short rations for all to 
say the least. 

Their anxiety is not without foundation ; during a sim- 
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ilar dispute with a railroad several years ago I learned 
that it is not an easy matter to uphold the mine’s side 
of a controversy where quality of coal is the cause of 
complaint, because although it would seem easy enough 
to describe quality of coal accurately in a contract, as a 
matter of fact it is almost impossible to choose words 
that will prove binding if one of the party really desires 
to renege. 

And to think that this sea of troubles can probably be 
traced back to some inexcusable misunderstanding origi- 
nating in a short word passed between a commissary clerk 
and one of the miner’s daughters, or to a gruff answer 
from a check clerk to a miner who thought he had a cer- 
tain amount on the payroll when in reality he had noth- 
ing. 

There’s one consolation, however, in all this grim per- 
formance, and that is we will get rid of the guilty parties, 
because even if we don’t succeed in finding them out they 
won’t be able to resist for long the temptation to crow to 
some of their “buddies” about what they did. That’s 
better than having them around indefinitely with a fester- 
ing grudge, liable at any time to incite our entire com- 
munity into a strike. 

Repairing a Split and Dented 

Pipe 
By N. G. NEAR 

The repair of a broken, split or badly dented pipe may 
not be a serious problem provided the injured portion is 
accessible. 

Recently a pipe under my supervision got a severe jam, 
cracked lengthwise and leaked badly. No amount of wrap- 
ping with cloth or tape proved effective, and it was evi- 
dent that some other means would have to be taken to 
stop the leak. 

Accordingly, I sawed the pipe in two at the break, 
and forced out the dent which had caused the metal to 
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split. I then slipped a short section of larger pipe over 
the break, carefully taped the sawed ends of the pipe to- 
gether, placed the pipe section in a central position with 
regard to the break, puttied up the ends and poured lead 
into the space between the pipe and the covering section. 

The method of procedure may be clearly seen in the 
accompanying drawing. The entire process did not re- 
quire any great length of time and so far as leakage is 
concerned, there is no sien of a break. While a joint of 
this kind can be regarded only as an emergency repair, 
its strength and efficiency are nevertheless surprising. 

s 

Electricity may be transmitted through any substance, 
though in widely varying degrees. The conducting power 
of any material depends largely upon its physical state. For 
instance, the conductivity of air decreases rapidly as the 
pressure increases, while rarified air makes a fairly good con- 
ductor of electricity. The conductivity of all substances 
varies decidedly with change of temperature. 
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Reliable 


SY NOPSIS—Two compound pumps, each weighing 85 


Y 


tons, that have been handling 3500 gal. of water per 
minute, 24 hr. per day, practically ever since their instal- 
lation in July, 1908. 
8 
Few people not familiar with the business of coal min- 


ing realize the magnitude of the side issues that musi 
sometimes be met. Dewatering a mine may be said to 
have no direct bearing upon coal digging, vet it frequently 
happens that unless the water is removed from an opcra- 
tion as rapidly as it enters, the production of coal censes. 
In some instances the amount of water pumped or baled 
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Each of these machines is 41 ft. 314 in. long over all, 
13 ft. 114 in. wide and 11 ft. 3 in. high to top of air 
chambers. 

‘These pumps are placed end to end, in an underground 
pump house. The water ends are adjaceat to each other, 
so that the two suction pipes lead direct to a single sump 
into which the mine water drains by gravity. 


Each Pump WetcuHs 85 Tons 


Fach machine weighs approximately 85 tons and th 
capacity of each is 5000 gal. per min. The high- and 
low-pressure steam cylinders are 19 in. and 36 in. in 











Tue Two Pumps as Trey APPEAR A 


from the workings 
cured. 

It will be recalled that the first successful steam en- 
gines ever built were mine pumps employing a walking 
beam and long vertical pump rods. While the English 
have tenaciously clung to a form of machine wherein ihe 
power-generating element is on the surface and the pump 
proper underground, the two being connected by vertical 
rods working in a shi aft, Americans have de velope “La ty pe 
wherein the steam and water elements or are in 
close proximity, the steam piston rods being rigidly con- 
nected to the pistons or plungers of the pump. 

In the Jermyn mine of the Delaware & Hudson Coal 
Co., located at Jermyn, Lackawanna County, Penn., 
there are installed two compound duplex plunger pumps 
built by the Scranton Pump Co., of Scranton, Penn. 


is many times the coal tonnage gv- 


“ends” 











Tt Work UNDERGROUND 


The plungers are 21 in. in diam- 
eter and the stroke is 36 in. The suction pipe is 21 
in. in diameter and the discharge is 18 in. The vertical 
head against which these pumps work is 300 ft. 

Steam, which is carried at the boilers at 120 Ib. pres- 
sure is conveyed to the pumps through piping 350 ft. 
long. The steam admission opening of each pump is 5 
in. in diameter, while the exhaust from the low-pressure 
cylinder is 10 in. in diameter. 

Exhaust from each unit is made to a 12x18x18-in. sin- 
gle independent all-bronze jet condenser, about 6000 
lb. of bronze being used in each of thesé machines, which 
were also built by the Scranton Pump Co. 

Two semirotary steam valves are placed at the bot- 
tom of each steam cylinder. These strongly resem- 
ble the ordinary corliss valve, but of course are given a 


diameter, respectively. 
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ONE or THE Pumps ON THE EreEctTING FLOOR 


positive motion by the valve-rods. Furthermore, each 
valve serves both for admission and exhaust. The seats 
within which they work are bushings with milled 
ports. These seats are pressed in and doweled, but may 
be easily removed and renewed should necessity therefor 
arise. The low-pressure cylinder and both of its heads 
are jacketed with the drain from the eliminator. 

The water end of each pump is provided with 24 bronze 
pot-valves working on gridiron bronze seats. These ma- 
chines are believed to be the only ones now in use in the 
anthracite region supplied with this number of valves. 


WATER-BARREL EXTENSIONS Ari EMPLOYED 


These pumps embody an improvement upon ordinary 
pump design in the form of water-barrel extensions. 
Instead of lengthening out the water barrels to accom- 
modate the 24-pot chambers and using an intermediate 
flange which acts as the wall partition, the barrels are 
made for the accommodation of only 16 pots and an elbow 
in the form of an extension is bolted to each barrel to 
which the remaining pots are secured. A small blind 
flange is fastened between each pair of elbows with four 
bolts and is doweled in place. 

In making repairs or inspections, it is only necessary 
‘to knock out two dowel pins and remove four bolts, and 
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Tire Two Wartrer-BAarRREL EXTENSIONS AND PARTITION 
FLANGE 





the partition flange mey be taken out. Removal of this 
flange allows the disengagement of the male and female 
connection between the barrel and the extension, and 
either extension or either barrel may be removed, together 
with the attached valve-pots or other parts, without in- 
terference with the balance of the pump. 

The entire water end, so far as possible, is wood lined. 
Where this is impracticable, bronze lining is employed. 
The steam and water ends are connected by four 3%4-in. 
steel rods upon each side. These are shouldered and pro- 
vided with split collars to facilitate repairs. 

As stated above, the capacity of each pump is 5000 
gal. per min. Under ordinary circumstances, however, 
they are run at reduced speed and each handles about 3500 
gal. per min. 24 hr. per day. They were installed in 
July, 1908, and have been in practically constant opera- 
tion ever since, which speaks well for their design and 
general “dependability.” 


2) 
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Mining Coal in China 
The wages paid to coal miners in China are very 
small compared with those paid in European and Amer- 
ican countries, being approximately as follows: 


Foremen of mines, and coolies... $10.00 to $17.50 per month 


DIGGIMAINOS 44s coe cunsecueeseuess 7.50 to 22.50 per month 
USING Ne oF ald eo cruvegwe daw se eewescerme wien 12c. to 20c. per day 
CGNs aed ecd cunt eagdias cateedaua weeu 6c. to l4c. per day 


The low standard of skill counteracts much of the 
economy of the low wages in China, for the following 
reasons: (1) Greater amount of direction and super- 
vision is necessary; (2) greater waste of material; (3) 
more ground has to be kept open for accommodating a 
larger number of men, which increases the cost of re- 
pairs; (4) more time taken in lowering and raising a 
larger number of men in and out of the mine; (5) want 
of ability to take care of themselves in an emergency, 
whereby the accident rate will naturally be high. 

The cost of production at the pit’s mouth in China, 
without considering interest and redemption of capital, 
is $1.25 to $1.50 per ton of coal. The miners are gener- 
ally respectful and faithful to their superiors; they will 
work in narrow and badly ventilated, as also badly sup- 
ported workings, and accept their lot cheerfully. They 
have a lack of thrift and thought for the future, and 
amuse themselves by attending theaters and gambling. 
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A Convenient Tool Box 

A novel arrangement of tool-box travs has been intro- 
duced by C. C. Payton, of the Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
Sayreton, Ala. This consists in arranging one tray to 
rise and fall with the tool-box cover. The other tray 
is arranged to slide backward or forward in the ordinary 


manner. The arrangement and operation may be readily 
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SIDE AND ENp VIEWS OF 
understood by reference to the accompanying drawing. 
The advantage of this tray arrangement is obvious, 
since upon raising the cover the contents of the entire 
tool box is immediately accessible. 
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Don'ts for Foremen and Assiste 
ants 


Don’t forget that your position and responsibility demand 
strict sobriety, and do not hire or allow to remain in your 
employ any subordinate official addicted to the use of liquor. 

Don’t forget that you have charge of all matters pertain- 
ing to ventilation. 

Don’t forget to post a notice at the fan engine house, 
stating the number of revolutions per minute the ventilator 
shall run. 

Don’t fail to have every working place examined at least 
once each day, and if practicable have a second examination 
made. 

Don’t fail to direct that the duty of the safety inspector 
is to look only after the safety of the employees during 
working hours, and that he is not to relieve the assistant 
foreman or fireboss of any of his duties. 

Don’t fail to have a report from each safety inspector 
every day, and if for any reason he is given other duties to 
perform, see that a competent person is put in his place. 

Don’t fail to read carefully the daily report of each as- 
sistant mine foreman, fireboss and safety inspector not later 
than the following day. 

Don’t fail on your daily inspection tours to see that Gen- 
eral Rule No. 12 of the mine law is being complied with and 
that props are placed and fastened securely. 

Don’t fail to examine at least once a week all accessible 
parts of every abandoned portion of the mine in which ex- 
plosive gases have been found, and immediately remove all 
dangers existing therein. 

Don’t fail to examine or see that daily examinations are 
made, in old sections of the mine being reopened, notwith- 
standing that these workings were formerly considered 
nongaseous. 

Don’t forget that thorough and efficient examinations and 
inspections before accidents bring better results than the 
same work after an accident. 

Don’t forget that we expect you to help us educate the 
employees to take care of themselves, and this can be best 
done by personal instruction and attention. 

Don’t wait for the general inspector to point out dangerous 
conditions. 

Don’t fail to take every precaution to insure the safety of 
the workmen in any portion of the mine that is dangerous 
or unsafe, and if necessary, withdraw all persons except those 
required to remove the danger. 

Don’t fail to see that every person is properly checked 
out of the mines, or accounted for, before you leave. 

Don’t allow a light other than a locked safety lamp to be 
used in any working approaching a place where there is 
likely to be an accumulation of explosive gases. 
in- 


Co.’s book of 


Note—Taken from Susquehanna Coal 
structions. 


-that it can be 
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Don't allow anyone, except a duly authorized person, to 
have in his possession a key or any other contrivance for the 
purpose of unlocking any safety lamp in any place where 
locked safety lamps are used, nor to carry matches in said 
part of mine. 

Don’t fail to have an examination made before a blast is 
fired in a district where locked safety lamps are used. 


Don’t forget that whenever a place is likely to contain 
a dangerous accumulation of water, the workings approach- 
ing such place shall not exceed 12 ft. in width and that 
bore-holes shall be constantly kept in advance. 

Don’t fail to have an empty trip hoisted in any shaft or 
slope where the engine has been standing idle for one hour 
or more before men are hoisted or lowered. 


Don’t allow any person to ride upon any loaded car, cage 
gunboat in any shaft slope or plane. 

Don’t allow more than 10 persons to be hoisted or lowered 
at any one time in any shaft or slope, unless more are al- 
lowed by the mine inspector. 

Don’t allow an accumulation of gas to be removed by 
brushing where it is practicable to remove it by brattice. 

Don’t fail to have investigated at once any dangerous 
conditions reported to you by the officials or workmen. 

Don’t fail to impress on the miners the importance of 
reporting any misfire, and after doing so, they shall go home 
for the day. 

Don’t fail to have safety holes made at the bottom of all 
slopes and planes and be kept free from obstructions. 

Don't allow employees to travel on any slope or gravity 
plane while cars are being hoisted or lowered thereon. 

Don’t employ any person in a mine or section of a mine 
evolving explosive gases who is not competent to understand 
the rules and regulations. 

Don’t forget that not more than 75 persons shall be em- 
ployed at the same time in any one current or split of air. 

Don’t fail to have all doors used in assisting or in any 
way affecting the ventilation hung and adjusted so that they 
will close automatically. 

Don't fail to see that all main doors shall have an attend- 
ant, unless a self-acting door is used which is approved by 
the inspector of the district. 

Don’t fail to have all main doors so placed that when one 
door is open, another shall remain closed. 

Don’t fail to have an extra main door so placed and stand- 
ing open, so as to be out of reach of accident, and so fixed 
at once closed in the event of an accid.nt to 
the doors in use. 

Don’t fail to provide a substantial fastening for securing 
the door while being opened to pass the trips. 

Don’t fail to have the framework of all main doors sub- 
stantially secured in stone or brick, laid in mortar or cement, 
having sufficient clearance between the car and frame on 
one side. 

Don’t fail to ascertain, once a week, the quantities of air 
in circulation, and enter same in the colliery report book. 

Don’t allow face of breast to advance more than 60 ft. 
beyond heading. Drive new heading. 

Don’t neglect to have a heading driven at the face of 
each breast when finished, to prevent an accumulation of gas. 
Don't fail to enter in your report any danger observed 
making your examination as required by law. 

Don’t fail to see that all dangerous or abandoned places 
in the mines are properly fenced off across the opening so 
that no persons can enter, and that danger signs are posted. 

Don’t fail to withdraw men immediately from affected 
portion of mine in case of accident to a fan. 

Don’t allow any miner or other person to carry matches 
where it is necessary to use locked safety lamps. 

Don’t fail to see that locked safety lamps are used when 
any others would be a menace to life and property. 

Don’t fail to see that all safety lamps are properly locked 
when used in gaseous districts. 

Don’t permit drill bits to be used unless at least one- 
eighth ’*(%) of an inch larger than the diameter of the cart- 
ridge in use. 

Don’t fail to have doors and stoppings constructed as re- 
quired by the mine law. 

Don’t forget that all gangways and main haulageroads 
driven hereafter where employees travel shall have a clear 
space of two and one-half (21%) feet from top of car to 
rib, and also to timbers, always on one side if conditions 
permit. Otherwise, provide ample safety holes on same side. 
Both to be always kept clear of obstructions. 

Don’t fail to keep the distance between prop and top rails 
of cars used in byeasts at least three (3) feet, and space kept 
free of obstruction. 

Don’t allow platform, where used in gangways, to extend 
over top rail of car. 


or 


in 
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Don’t allow chutes to extend more than twelve (12) inches 
over top rail of car uniess they clear top rail at least six- 
teen (16) inches. 

Don’t neglect to remove or saw off all the chute or plat- 
form when a breast is finished or abandoned. 

Don’t forget to have examined, each working day, the 
shafts, slopes, travelingways, etc., as required by the mine 
law. 

Don’t fail to provide miners with a sufficient number of 
sawed up cap pieces of suitable size. 

Don’t fail to insist that the miner remain at work with his 
laborer, and do not allow the laborer to remain at work 
without the miner. 

Don’t fail to provide special cars in slopes for lowering 
and hoisting men. 

Don’t fail to direct and see that efficient safety blocks or 
devices are placed and maintained in good working order for 
preventing cars from running into shafts, slopes or planes 
where used by employees. 

Don’t fail to see that all hoisting ropes, safety catches, 
chains or bars, and all other hoisting apparatus are inspected, 
cones readjusted and bridle chains annealed. 

Don’t fail to observe the law relating to sinking new 
shafts. 

Don’t fail to have all permanent structures 
proof, including permanent air bridges. 

Don’t fail to correct any man you may see handling or 
using explosives in a faulty manner. 

Don’t fail to place danger signs when you find gas. 

Don’t keep a miner in your employ who opens a keg of 
powder with a pick, or who tamps his charge with an iron 
drill or needle. 

Don’t use, or allow to be used, open lights for testinz 
brattice or stoppings for leakage. 

Don’t fail to notice any dangerous conditions when enter- 
ing a working place, especially the “top.” 

Don’t employ a man for work with which he is not fa- 
miliar without giving him instructions, and also call his 
attention to the rules relating to his work. 

Don’t fail to keep mine telephones and signals in work- 
ing order between the surface and all important parts of the 
mine. 

Don’t fail to instruct all persons in your employ to close 
all gates in shafts and slopes. 

Don’t fail to put up signboards indicating the direction 
of outlets to the surface. 

Don’t permit the storage of hay where the smoke may be 
carried into the main intake in case of fire. 

Don’t ride or permit others to ride on motors except for 
the purpose of making an examination. 

Don’t fail to observe the law governing the qualifications 
and duties of hoisting engineers. 

Don’t allow any person in a state of intoxication to enter 
any mine. 

Don’t fail to report all accidents as quickly as possible. 

Don’t fail to have an efficient alarm attached to the front 
end of every trip pushed by a motor. 


Alabama Rate Increase 

Following in the wake of the 5 per cent. increase in 
freight rates granted the Eastern lines, the Southern 
railroads, operating out of the Birmingham district, have 
petitioned the Alabama Railroad Commission and _ the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to be allowed to in- 
crease their freight rates on coal to practically all points 
in Mississippi, and some in Alabama, Tennessee and 
Louisiana, 10 to 33 per cent. 

From the standpoint of both the Alabama operator 
and the consumer, this is one of the most important mat- 
ters ever presented to these bodies; to the operator be- 
cause it will undoubtedly reduce his territory, which has 
gradually grown smaller year by year, due to excessive 
freight rates from this district and more advantageous 
rates from other districts; and to the consumer because, 
should he be situated where he cannot get coal from 
another district, he must stand the additional freight. 

It is a well known fact that Alabama in recent years 
has lost practically the entire state of Georgia, due to 
the low rates from Tennessee, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia, and now the railroads, instead of coming to the 
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assistance of the operators, are asking that they be al- 
lowed increases in their rates that. will still further cur- 
tail the Alabama production. What is true of the terri- 
tory east of Birmingham, just mentioned, also applies 
to that north and west. Northern Alabama, on the 
edge of the Alabama coal fields, gets most of her coal 
from Tennessee, due to the already too high freight rates 
from the Birmingham district. Mississippi, just west of 
these fields, gets most of her fuel from Illinois and Ken- 
tucky, for, notwithstanding the fact that the distance 
is at least 50 to 75 per cent. greater from Kentucky and 
Illinois fields, the freight rates to practically all Missis- 
sippi points are the same from Illinois and Kentucky as 
from Alabama. And yet the railroads request that they 
be .jlowed to raise their Alabama rates. 

There are contracts now with Alabama operators 
amounting to hundreds of thousands of tons of coal 
from the railroads traversing the Atlantic seaboard, and 
should the freights be raised, these contracts would be 
placed in Tennessee or West Virginia. This also applies 
to the lines in the Mississippi Valley, as they will prob- 
ably draw their fuel supply from the Illinois and Ken- 
tucky mines. 

While the proposed rates cover practically all points, 
a few of the most important are as follows: 


To: Present Proposed To; Present Proposed 
Birmingham, Ala.... $0.30 $0.40 Memphis, Tenn..... $1.10 $1.25 
Birmingham, Ala.... 0.40 0.50 Columbus, Miss..... 0.95 1.10 
Anniston, Ala....... 0.50 0.70 Gulfport, Ala........ 1.25 1.40 
Gadsden, Ala........ 0.50 0.70 Jackson, Ala...... 1.45 1.60 
Alabama City, Ala... 0.50 0.70 Meridian, Ala....... 1.10 1.25 
Sylacauga, Ala...... 0.50 0.70 Natchez, Ala....... 1.55 1.70 
Attalla, Als......... 0.80 0.70 Vicksburg, Ala...... 1.45 1.60 
Talladega, Ala....... 0.30 0.70 West Point, Ala..... 0.95 1.10 
New Orleans, La..... 1.25 1.40 


The Chamber of Commerce of Birmingham has taken 
the matter up, as well as the Alabama Coal Operators 
Association, and is preparing to make a strong fight at 
the hearing before the Alabama Railroad Commission, 
on Sept. 16. 

It is estimated that should these increases be allowed, 
the Alabama production will be curtailed 10 to 15 per 
cent. annually. 


at 

Hunzve2rian Coal Industry in 1913—Despite the unfavor- 
able condition of industries in general, 1913 was a good year 
for the coal-mining industry, owing in part to the greater 
demand for coal by the Royal Hungarian state railways. 
There was a slight increase in the imports of hard coal, 
briquettes and coke and a decrease in the imports of brown 
coal. The total imports of brown coal, coke, hard coal and 
briquettes amounted in 1913 to more than 5,200,000 tons, 
against 4,870,000 tons in 1912. Exports of these articles in 
1913 amounted to slightly more than 390,000 tons, a decrease 
of about 40,000 tons from 1912. The production of Hungarian 
coal mines in 1913 is estimated at 10,568,000 tons. Hungarian 
coal deposits are estimated to contain over 350,000,000 tons 
in sight, plus available resources of 1,358,000,000 tons. 

The coal mines owned and operated by the Hungarian 
Government have not been profitable. The balance sheet 
of the Vodnik coal mine showed a net loss of $82,215 at the 
end of 1911 and of $129,920 at the end of 1912. The books 
of the Komlo coal mine, likewise operated by the Hungarian 
Government, showed at the end of 1911 a net loss of $25,578, 
and at the end of 1912 a net loss of slightly more than dou- 
ble that amount. Other mines owned and operated by the 
government have also been operated at a loss. It is esti- 
mated that the net loss to the government on all the coal 
mines it owns and operates will be at least $300,000 in 1914. 

8 

Pure copper possesses many physical properties of great 
engineering value in addition to its high electric conduc- 
tivity. It has, to a marked degree, the qualities of malle- 
ability and ductility, which make it an ideal metal for wire 
drawing. Its strength and hardness are greater than that 
of any other base metal, except iron. It has the power of re- 


sisting oxidation, takes a high polish, is easily worked, and 
ean be forged easier than iron. 
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Who’s Who in Coal Mining 











George WatKins Evans 


Coal mining in the Northwest is becoming quite an 
industry, and in keeping with the progress of the busi- 
ness itself, a number of engineers are advancing to po- 
sitions of prominence in the great industrial life of our 
Pacific Coast country. One man who has _ rendered 
valuable services to the fuel industries of Washington and 
neighboring states is George Watkins Evans, consulting 
mining engineer of Seattle. 

Mr. Evans was born at Abercearn, South Wales, in 
1876. He comes of a line of coal-mining men, all of 
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TEORGE WATKINS EVANS 


whom have been connected with the coal industry of 
Wales since its beginning. His education was obtained 
in the Washington State College, where he graduated 
from the mining school with a B. S. degree in the class 
of 1903. 

Ilis experience in the mines dates back to a period 
previous to his university work, and covers more than 
12 years of service in various positions. He also spent 
five years in Geological Survey work, and for three years 
was geologist in charge of coal surveys for the Washing- 
ton Geological Survey. 

Following his work for the State of Washington, Mr. 
Evans did consulting mining work for the U. S. Navy, 
making a report on the “Alaska Coal Situation.” Fin- 
ishing his work in Alaska, he spent some time as examin- 
ing engineer for Canadian capitalists, and at the present 
time is serving as consulting mining engineer, coal di- 
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He is also consult- 
ing mining geologist of the Carbon Hill Coal Co. and 
mining engineer of the Hyde Coal Co. 

Mr. Evans has done a considerable amount of techni- 


vision, of the Northern Pacific R.R. 


cal and engineering writing. One of his most import- 
ant works is “The Coal Fields of King County.” His 
report on the Ground Hog anthracite coal field of Brit- 
ish Columbia, and his Report to the U. S. Navy on the 
Matanuska coal field, are authoritative documents and 
have been read with interest by all coal men interested in 
the fields covered. 

Mr. Evans is an active member of the American In- 
stitute of Mining Engineers and was recently appointed 
by the Institute to serve on the newly created “Coal and 
Coke Committee.” Few men are better acquainted with 
conditions in the Western coal fields of this country and 
Canada than Mr. Evans, and there is no doubt but that 
the character of his work entitles him to rank as one 
of the principal coal authorities of the Pacific Coast. 


The Contraband Question on 
the Great Lakes 


On the matter of coal shipping on the Great Lakes, the 
United States government has issued the following in- 
structions to collectors of customs: 

1. You will permit foreign-bound vessels in your district 
to clear only after they have filed with you their full and 
final manifests. 

2. You will notify all merchant vessels in your district 
that they will be subject to inspection and examination of 
documents, ships, and cargoes by United States authorities 
before clearance is given, and will be subject to further ex- 
aminations after clearance, and while such vessel remains 
within the territorial waters of the United States. Such ves- 
sels shall stop and lie to for examination when signaled by a 
United States vessel. 

38. Any foreign-bound vessel whose character as a mer- 
chant vessel is established to your satsifaction is entitled to 
clearance (under the above conditions), no matter what the 
character of her cargo, or what her destination. 

4. You will not refuse clearance to merchant vessels, 
whether of the United States or other neutral power, or 
whether of a belligerent power, solely on the grounds that 
the vessel contains contraband of war. 


es 
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Coal Mining in South America 


None of the South American countries rank as im- 
portant coal producers. Chile mines about 1,000,000 tons 
of coal annually for steamship purposes at Lebu and 
Toleahuano. Peru mines 330,000 tons annually, while 
Brazil, Argentine, Venezuela and Colombia produce no 
coal of consequence. 

In Peru, the coal industry is controlled by an American 
(U. 8.) concern, the Cerro de Pasco Mining Co. Their 
fields are at Goyllarisginsga and Quis-Knarcancha. 

Colombia has most extensive beds of coal adjacent to 
the Panama Canal. These fields would seem to have a 
bright future, and are worthy the attention of American 
capital. Practically all the lowlands on the entire north 
coast of Colombia are underlaid with a good grade of 
fuel, 


w% 


S 
The practical unit of electrical resistance is the interna- 
tional ohm, which is the resistance offered to an unvarying 
electric rurrent by a column of pure mercury at a temper- 
ature of melting ice, 14.4521 grams in weight (0.51 oz.) of 
a constant cross-sectional area, and 106.3 cm. (41.85 in. in 
length). To obtain a concrete idea of this unit, it should be 


remembered that ”a copper wire, having a diameter of in. 
has, at 68 deg. F., a resistance of approximately 1 ohm per 


1000 ft. 
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When the present war commenced, great alarm was 
felt by American coal operators over the possibility of an 
exodus of alien miners to Europe to serve in the armies 
of their native countries. Much of this fear was un- 
founded as subsequent events have proved. Here and 
there, we find instances where a dearth of labor has handi- 
capped operations, but generally the expected outflow has 
not materialized to such an extent that vacancies in the 
ranks of labor could not be filled. In fact, taking the 
country as a whole, and considering all its varied indus- 
tries, careful estimates show that of the 40,000,000 work- 
ers in the United States, less than 800,000 have citizen- 
ship in the nations at war. 


However, where the European war does cause a scar- 
city of labor in this country through aliens returning to 
fight, the industry affected will necessarily be obliged 
to turn more earnestly to the use of machinery, and there 
could be no more happy solution for the problem. A 
demand for more mechanical appliances means greater 
prosperity for our factories and mills that supply such 
equipment. The history of every recent war shows that 
inventive genius has supplied the machinery needed to do 
the work of absent men. 

& 

So far as precedent is concerned, there is no basis 
for the belief that the European war will prostrate busi- 
ness throughout the world for long. During the Amer- 
ican civil war, this country entered a period of record 
production in many of our factories and mills. It is also 
interesting to note the effect of the Napoleonic wars on 
the trade of the United States. All Europe was fighting 
while America was at peace. During the 15 years covered 
by the European struggle, American foreign trade in- 
creased nearly 500 per cent., and the tonnage of American 
ships even more. 
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Mine Fires 

During the past year there have been a number of 
serious fires on the surface and underground at various 
coal mines. These disasters should teach all coal mes. 
the advisability of adopting measures to prevent such ac- 
cidents. A mine fire always has dire possibilities, because 
of the great number of men who are likely to be affected. 

Practically all mine managers realize the dangers that 
may result from the use of timber in the construction of 
headgears at colliery plants. It cannot be long before the 
laws of all coal-producing states will rule against the use 
of wood in structures adjacent to mine shafts. 

We are also coming to recognize the necessity of hav- 
ing a trained fire brigade of colliery employees at every 
mine. Such a corps of experienced men could render 
prompt service in overcoming any fires that might occur. 
This is an age of specialization and men who are quite 
familiar with improved methods of rescue work are fre- 
quently ignorant concerning the best practice in extin- 
guishing a serious mine fire. 
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One lesson taught by recent fires is the great impor- 
tance of being able to reverse the mine ventilation. Not 
so very long ago a fire occurred in the workings of a 
European mine. At a critical moment the fan stopped, 
and it appeared impossible to save the lives of the men 
underground. Fortunately, the downcast shaft contained 

munber of steam pipes, and the presence of these causet 
the air to automatically reverse—the downcast shaft be- 
coming an upcast. Many other instances might be cited 
where the reversal of ventilating currents saved the lives 
of men. 

If you haven’t a trained fire brigade at your colliery, 
organize one immediately and arrange for a course of 
instruction for the men which will cover the very latest 
practice and include all modern ideas with reference to 
the successful handling of mine fires. 


BS 


The Union’s Attitude to Safety 

The miners’ unions are favorable to safety and first- 
aid. It is true that occasionally the miners, as at the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. Coal Depart- 
ment mines, object to the patrolmen but much of that 
feeling is due not so much to a lack of interest in safety 
as to an objection to the personnel of the patrol corps 
or because of a dislike of close supervision. The persons 
selected for the inspectional patrol are middle-aged and 
active men of training who are suited for advancement 
in official capacities and the older miners irk at the au- 
thority given them by the company. 

Most of our managers would not like to have men at 
their elbow always nagging them about safety. A little 
irritation should not be unexpected, at least until the 
men get accustomed to the unwonted interference. The 
operator, if we rightly recall, has been known at times to 
find that important functionary, the state mine inspector, 
un annoyance and as to some operators’ opinions of cer- 
tain clauses of the mine law, the less said the better. 

Indeed, perhaps the operator is sometimes right and 
the law wrong and even at the face, the miner of many 
summers may be sometimes correct in his judgment and 
middle-aged patrolmen wrong. Still laws are good and 
so are mine inspectors and we believe patrolmen will also 
serve a good end. Meanwhile let us keep our perfect bal- 
ance, for the man behind the desk and the man at the 
face on the whole are at one in wanting to see a safe 
mine, and perhaps if there is any difference between 
them, the latter is the man most interested for if the 
roof falls it is his head or his back which is broken. 

We know the old rhyme about “all the bigger fleas have 
little fleas to bite ’em and little fleas have littler 
fleas and so ad infinitum.” The miner must not think 
he alone is hectored. When the operator is told that he 
must put in a larger fan, he is as much heckled as the 
man who is sent out to get his auger made to gage and 
some operators act in the same petulant manner as the 
men they employ and say they will shut down rather 
than comply. 
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So the operator must “sit tight” on this subject. The 
probabilities are that he has in his mine, a lot of sympa- 
thizers with his safety notions. It is interesting to note 
that at Charleroi, Penn., when subdistrict No. 3 of district 
No. 5 of the United Mine Workers of America held an 
annual outing of miners, the main features were first- 
aid speeches and field practice. 

The unions are giving prizes for first aid and several 
of them have indorsed the movement and a certain en- 
thusiasm is spreading fast; only there is, of course, a 
natural feeling against it because the operator will per- 
sist in publishing that the miner is to blame for most of 
the accidents. Of course he is. What else could be ex- 
pected? There are 200 or 300 men in a mine. If the 
operator is to blame as often as his men, he is taking 
more than his due share in making the mine unsafe. 

Though the miner is frequently to blame he is probably 
filled with a due sense of responsibility, but he does not 
like to be always reminded that the operator thought of 
safety before he did. After all, it is doubtful if the op- 
erator has a patent or even a copyright on “Safety first.” 
This only is probably true: That when the idea did light 
on him, he had the time and the money to make his wish 
a general practice. 

Let us wait and we shall see that the unions and the in- 
dividual men will do their part. Sometimes we are apt 
to think that all they care for is to puzzle out expensive 
legislation for the operator. But there is another kind of 
activity and who will say they do not exhibit it? 


Ventilation Rules 


A study of the laws of the various countries regulat- 
ing mine ventilation is an enlightening occupation. In 
no country have the authorities covered the subject in 
a more comprehensive manner than in France. The 
French laws aim at three things, (a) a supply of air suffi- 
cient to insure hygienic conditions, (b) enough air to 
avoid an excessive rise of temperature, and (c) sufficient 
ventilation to guarantee the absence of danger arising 
from foul gases or smoke. 

In French mines the speed of the air current in the 
shafts and entries must not exceed 26 ft. per sec., except 
in such places as are not ordinarily used for the trans- 
port of material or the traveling of persons. The law only 
requires that each man be supplied with 1.77 cu.ft. of air 
per sec., and inspectors satisfy themselves as to the 
mine owners compliance with this latter requirement by 
measuring the quantity of air at the intake, and then di- 
viding that quantity by the number of men underground. 
They further endeavor to see that the bulk of the air 
reaches the faces of the workings. 

The French idea of dividing all mines into three 
classes; namely, distinctly fiery, slightly fiery and non- 
gaseous, is a good one. The decision as to which class 
a mine belongs is left to the local inspector in conjunc- 
tion with the mine owner and a representative of the 
workmen. ‘This classification of a mine may relate to 
the workings as a whole or only to an independent sec- 
tion. The classification of mines in respect to coal dust 
is on lines similar to that on firedamp. 

Another interesting rule of the law is that which fixes 
a maximum temperature in which men may work under- 
ground. This prescribed temperature is 95 deg. F. on 


dry bulb, or 86 deg. F. on wet bulb. 
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There is much that legislators who busy themselves 
in writing laws to control operations in American coal 
mines might learn from a perusal of mining regulations 


of some of the European countries. What we need in 
America is not so much quantity in mine laws as quality. 
It is inadvisable to enact measures that cannot be en- 
forced at all, or to pass laws that greatly burden opera- 
tors, without resulting in the attainment of any desir- 
able end. 


Animal versus Mechanical 
Haulage in Mines 


Several humane societies, especially in Europe, have as 
their real object the removal of horses, mules and ponies 
from mines. We are pleased to note, however, that their 
original views and aims are somewhat modified. Investi- 
gation showed that the evils attendant upon the use of 
animal haulage in coal mines cannot be abolished at one 
fell stroke. 

The investigators had little trouble in proving that 
mechanical haulage, as a general rule, is cheaper, faster 
and more sanitary. It was further shown that where con- 
ditions such as suitable gradients, continuity of seam 
and absence of faults are found, it would be possible for 
mechanical haulage to entirely supersede horses in new 
mines, and also in the extension of some old mines where 
there is a source of power available at a convenient point. 

On the other hand, it was evident to those conducting 
the research that at certain old collieries it might be pos- 
sible to adapt the workings for mechanical haulage, but 
at a prohibitive cost. It is interesting to note the con- 
clusions arrived at by the National Equine Defense 
League officials in England, which organization recently 
collected data covering the subject of animal haulage 
in coal mines. Following their research this policy was 
announced : 

(1) To secure by legislation the best possible condi- 
tions for the horses and ponies that must be employed in 
mines. 

(2) To insure that no more horses than are abso- 
lutely necessary shall be used in mines at the present and 
for the future. 

(3) To promote the use of mechanical traction wher- 
ever possible. 


Prevention of Breakage 


In many places, the question of breakage in loading 
and handling coal is an important problem. A con- 
siderable number of mechanical appliances have been in- 
stalled to meet the needs of each case. No one sgo- 
lution is of greater value than the belt conveyor. At one 
mine where rapid dispatch and careful handling were es- 
sential, the owners supplied themselves with a coal-belt 
elevator capable of dealing with 700 tons of coal per 
hour. 

This particular conveyor was 207 ft. long and 42 in. 
wide; it was carried on a fixed steel girder, and delivered 
the coal by means of a telescopic shoot provided at its 
outer extremity with a revolving lip. The entire belt was 
driven by electrical power. 

Under certain conditions, there is nothing that equals 
the belt conveyor as a means of handling large outputs of 
coal when the product is easily liable to “fracture. 
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Power of Legislature to Regu- 
late Coal Mining 
By A. L. H. Strreet* 


In sustaining the validity of the law enacted in Ohio, 
Feb. 5, 1914, which regulates the weighing of coal at 
mines where miners are paid according to quantities pro- 
duced, and which empowers the Industrial Commission to 
fix the standard for compensation in case of dispute be- 
tween operators and miners, the United States District 
Court for the Northern District of Ohio said in the recent 
case of Rail & River Coal Co. vs. Yaple, 214 Federal Re- 
porter 273: 

“Without determining the soundness of the argument 
that the act, indirectly at least, establishes a minimum 
wage, in that it insures the miner full pay for all coal 
mined in accordance with the prescribed regulation, it 
may not be said that, in supplying an incentive for more 
effectually securing the removal of fine coal and coal dust 
to the surface, and thereby minimizing or dissipating the 
danger arising from their continued presence in the 
mines, the act does not provide for the health, safety and 
general welfare of employees. Furthermore, section 36 
was designed to limit, by appropriate legislation, the free- 
dom of contract as regards the methods of mining, weigh- 
ing and measuring coal. We are not prepared to hold 
that the Legislature, acting within the scope of that sec- 
tion, may not say that the business of mining coal is so 
far affected with a public interest as to justify approp- 
riate regulation of the manner of paying employees when 


they are to be paid according to the quantity produced, ~ 


and when such regulatory statue will operate to allay 
discord and strife and conserve the coal supply. The 
Ohio act does not restrict the right of contracting for 
the labor of miners by the day, week, month, or year, or 
in any other manner (except as to quantity) that the op- 
erator may deem proper. If the miner or loader by the 
terms of his employment is to be paid by the ton or 
weight, the right of contract is then curtailed to the ex- 
tent that he shall be paid according to the total weight 
of the coal contained in the mine car, such contents to 
include, however, no greater percentage of slate, sulphur, 
rock, dirt, or other impurities than is unavoidable, as de- 
termined by the Industrial Commission. If the employee 
should send to the surface an excess of such impurities, 
or any of them, the operator is not required to accept the 
car or pay for its contents as delivered, but is at liberty 
to agree with him as to the deductions to be made on ac- 
count of impurities. If no agreement is made, the offend- 
ing employee may be prosecuted for his violation of the 
Commission’s order as for a misdemeanor. If he be un- 
able or unwilling to pay the fine imposed, he may be im- 
prisoned in the county jail until his fine and costs are 
paid, or secured to be paid, or he is otherwise legally dis- 
charged, provided ke be given credit upon his fine and 
costs at the rate of 60c. per day for each day’s imprison- 





*Attorney-at-law, St. Paul, Minn. 


ment. He is thus subjected to penalties which are neither 
obscure nor uncertain. The act does not require the oper- 
ator to mingle the contents of such a car with the other 
coal produced, or prevent his removing, by screening or 
otherwise, the excess of any impurities. It must be pre- 
sumed that the Industrial Commission will perform its 
efficial duty and fix a standard which will exclude al! 
slate, sulphur, rock, dirt, or other impurities, except such 
as is unavoidable. The operator, if given the unrestricted 
right of contract, could do no more. If dissatisfied with 
the Commission’s order, which by statute is made prima 
facie reasonable and lawful, he may petition for and ob- 
tain a hearing before the Commission as to those fea- 
tures, and may thereafter have a speedy review of its ac- 
tion by the Supreme Court of the state. * * * The 
law permits the employer and employee to stipulate as 
between themselves what percentage of coal commonly 
known as nut, pea, dust and slack shall be allowed in the 
output of the employer’s mine. It is only in case of their 
disagreement that the Commission may designate such 
percentage, and its orders in that behalf must possess the 
same characteristics as those above mentioned, and are 
likewise subject to rehearing and review.” 





Recent Legal Decisions 











When Contract to Sell Coal Property Will Not Be Enforced 
—Suit cannot be maintained to compel performance of a 
contract to sell coal underlying land, when it appears that 
the purchaser took the contract for speculative purposes and 
was unable to perform his part of the agreement until he 
found a purchaser, and where he delayed four years in 
demanding a deed. (West Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals, 
Wilkinson vs. Poling, 82 Southeastern Reporter, 47.) 


Oklahoma Gross Revenue Tax—In a decision recently 
handed down by the Oklahoma Supreme Court, in the case 
of McAlester-Edwards Coal Co. vs. Trapp, 141 Pacific Re- 
porter, 794, the validity of the following tax law of that 
state is sustained: “Every person, firm, association or cor- 
poration engaged in the mining or production, within this 
state, of coal shall within 30 days after the expira- 
tion of each quarter annual period expiring respectively on 
the first day of July, October, January and April of each 
year, file with the state auditor a statement under oath, on 
forms prescribed by him, showing the location of each mine 
. . . Operated by such person, firm, association or corpor- 
ation during the last preceding quarter annual period, the 
kind of mineral .. the gross amount thereof produced; 
the actual cash value thereof, and such other information 
pertaining thereto as the state auditor may require, and 
shall, at the same time, pay to the state treasurer a gross 
revenue tax, which shall be in addition to the taxes levied 
and collected upon an ad valorem basis upon such mining 
4 property and the appurtenances thereunto belonging, 
equal to 2 per centum of. the gross receipts from the total 
production of coal therefrom.” Plaintiff mining company is 
eperating under leases from the Federal Government made 
for the benefit of the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes of In- 
dians, and unsuccessfully sought to have the law declared 
invalid as to it on the following grounds: That it does not 
specify the purpose for which the tax was levied. That it 
violates the federal constitution in that the United States 
Government has sole control over the land wkere the coal is 
mined, and has granted the company the right to mine such 
coal, and that the law constitutes an attempt to tax its 
rights under its leases. 
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The Lehigh @ Wilkes-Barre 
Co.’s Meet 


First-aid teams from the four districts of the Lehigh & 
Wilkes-Barre Co. competed at Sans Souci Park, near Wilkes- 
Barre, on Monday, Aug. 31, that being the company’s fifth 
annual field day. 

A general holiday was declared for all men engaged in 
first-aid work, and about 800 men and boys were gathered on 
the field when the opening event started. Sach year there 
has been increasing interest in these contests, but this year’s 
competition eclipsed that of former years, and’ while the 
rivalry was along spirited lines, a friendliness was manifested 
among all competing teams which indicated that the men in 
general are striving for proficiency and that they put service 
to fellowman above all else. 

The teams in each of the four districts competed with each 
other in four different events. The boys, moreover, had an 





The judges made the following rating on this event: 

Hollenback colliery—Outside corps, 951%; Inside corps. 
93%; South Wilkes-Barre colliery—Outside corps, 93%; No. 3 
shaft corps, 93: No. 5 shaft corps, 91144; Stanton colliery— 
Outside corps, 98; Inside corps, 89; No. 4 slope corps, 94; No. 4 
shaft corps, 93; The Stanton Outside corps was declared the 
winner of this event. 

Event No. 2—The second event was for all teams, inside 
and outside, of the Plymouth district, and the problem given 
was as follows: “Treat a simple fracture of middle of right 
leg, simple fractures of both forearms and a cut over right 
temple. Treat for shock. The dressing for the leg should be 
short splints extending from middle of thigh to 1 in. or more 
below the foot using triangular bandages; dress cut, using 
compress and Gibson roller; dress forearms, using anterior 
and posterior splints and roller bandages.” 

The judges awarded the following points: Lance colliery— 
Outside corps, 94144; Inside corps, $8; Nottingham colliery— 
Outside corps, 9344; Inside corps, 904%; No. 16 Inside corps, 
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Tue Lenign & Witkes-Barre Co.’s Lirrer Squap 


winning teams of each district 
contested for supremacy with each other. The Parrish inside 
team carried off the chief prize, each member of the team 
receiving a bronze medal. In the preliminary event this team 
made the splendid average of 99, and the work in the final 
event was so well done that the judges awarded them a rat- 
ing of 98. The boys’ event was won by the team from the 
Wanamie colliery, with a rating of 96. Ths team carried off 
that event last year. 

Dr. G. W. Geist, of Wilkes-Barre, was in charge of the 
program. He is at the head of the company’s first-aid work. 
Edward Griffith, secretary to President Charles Huber, of the 
L. & W. company, rendered efficient service in working out 
the details. The judges were Dr. D. H. Lake, in charge of the 
first-aid work of the D., L. & W. R.R. Coal Department, and 
Dr. J. H. Hughes, of Nanticoke, Penn. After the events were 
over the remainder of the day was spent socially. 

Event No. 1—This event was for all first-aid teams of the 
outside and inside corps of the Wilkes-Barre district. The 
problem given was as follows: “Treat a simple fracture of 
middle right thigh, a burn of left hand, wrist and forearm and 
an injury to right eye. Treat for shock, dress fracture with 
long and short splints and triangulars; dress for burn. Use 
gauze, cotton or waxed paper and circular roller; dress the 
Use compress and 2-in. roller.” 


event of their own. Then the 


eye. 


Buttonwood colliery—Outside corps, 98; Inside corps, 88; 
Parrish colliery—Outside corps, 87%; Inside corps, 99; the 
Parrish Inside corps was declared winner of this event. 

Event No. 3—.\ll outside and inside corps of the Ashley 
district competed in the third event. The problem follows: 
“Treat a compound fracture, 2 in. below middle of left thigh. 
Much hemorrhage of bright-red blood supervenes; victim has 
a punctured wound of the chest between third and fourth 
ribs on the right side, and a laceration of the left temple. 
Treat for shock; dress for fracture with long external and 
short internal splints and triangular bandages, using: tourni- 
quet to stop bleeding. Dress wound with compress and 2-in. 
circular roller bandages from chest to waist with suspen- 
der over the right shoulder; dress for cut with a cravat band- 
age with middle of bandage and knot over wound and the 
turn on opposite side. 

Points scored by the various teams in this event follow: 
Sugar Notch colliery—Outside corps, 85; Inside corps, 95; 
Wanamie colliery—Outside corps, 961%; No. 2 slope corps, 89%; 
No. 3 slope corps, 93; Maxwell colliery—Outside corps, $92: 
Baltimore shaft corps, 94; Red Ash shaft corps, 94. 

ivent No.,4—This event was for all outside and inside 
corps of the Honey Brook Division and the problem was as 
follows: “Treat a simple fracture, 1 in. above the middle of 
left thigh; fracture of jaw bone and lacerations of middle 
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SCRANTON OvuTSIDE Corps 
Winners of Event No. 1 


tinger of right hand and thumb of left hand. Treat for shock, 
using dress compress over wounds; stiffen fractured thigh 
with long external and short internal splints and secure with 
triangulars; dress finger and thumb with Spica bandages and 
the jaw with a Barton roller. The points allowed by the 
judges were: Honey Brook colliery—Outside corps, 94%; No. 15 
slope corps, 97; No. 20 slope corps, 93; Audenried colliery— 
Outside corps, 98; Inside corps, 97. - 

Event No, 5—All breaker-boys corps competed in this event 
and the contest created much interest, not only for the boys, 
but for the adults also. The problem in this event follows: 
“Bandage fingers, hands, wrist, elbow, arm and shoulder with 
2-in. rollers, using spiral reverse and spica as best adapted 
to different portions of limbs; also make a Barton bandage 
of the head.” 

Points allowed by the judges follow: Hollenback colliery, 
9414; South Wilkes-Barre colliery, 9214; Stanton colliery, 93, 
Sugar Notch colliery, 95; Lance colliery, 93; Nottingham col- 
liery, 93144; Wanamie colliery, 96; Maxwell colliery, 88. 

Event No. 6—The Litter Squad of the Lehigh & Wilkes- 
Barre Co. gave an exhibition drill as the seventh event. For 














Boys’? Corps at WANAMIE CoLLIeRy 


Winners of the Boys’ Event 








AUDENREID OUTSIDE Corps 
Winners of Event No. 4 








WANAMIE OvuTSIDE Corps 
Winners of Event No. 3 


15 minutes the members of the team held the strict attention 
of the crowd as it executed various moves and showed its 
thorough training in litter work. 

Event No. 7—This was the big event of the day. The win- 
ning teams in the first four events were competitors in the 


final. The problem was as follows: “Bandage foot, ankle, 
leg, knee, thigh and hip with 214-in. rollers, using spiral 


reverse and spica as best adapted to different positions of the 
limb; and also make a Gibson bandage of the head.” 

Points were scored as follows: Stanton colliery—Outside 
corps, 93; Wanamie colliery—Outside corps, 93; Parrish col- 
liery—Inside corps, 98; Audenreid colliery—Outside corps, 94. 

When the last event was over.the 800 employees and 
friends of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. went to the 
upper pavilion of the park and a dinner was served. An 
orchestra and a glee club from Plymouth rendered several 
selections. Many of the favorite songs of the day were sung 
by the guests and Attorney A. H. McClintock, of Wilkes-Barre, 
was introduced as the speaker of the day. He had just re- 
turned from Europe, having had much difficulty in leaving 
the Continent. He was arrested as a German spy, and many 
of the stirring events that had taken place on the Continent 
were fresh in his mind. 

Attorney McClintock then presented pennants to the cap- 
tains of the Stanton Outside, the Parrish Inside, the Wanamie 
Outside, and the Audenreid Outside teams as a sign of leader- 
ship in the events in which they had competed. Then the 
members of the Parrish Inside team were presented with 
bronze medals. The captain of the Wanamie Boys’ team also 
received a pennant. 


Mining Education in Anthra- 
cite Region 

The fourth annual report of the Nanticoke district 

Mining Institute shows a membership of 821 as against 

679 last season. There were six meetings of the Nanticoke 


mining classes with an average attendance of 432. Last 
season this average was 199. The enrollment of the 


classes increased from 657. to 841. At the state examina- 
tions for mine foreman’s and assistant mine foreman’s 
certificate 6 members passed the eXaminations for the 
former and 24 passed those for the latter 

The fourth annual report for the Shamokin-Mt. Car- 
mel District Institute shows, a membership of 788° as 
against 571 last season. There were seven meetings of 
the mining classes with an average attendance of 313. 
Last season this average was 127. The enrollment of the 
classes increased from %63 to 1016. At the state ex- 
inations for mine foreman’s and assistant mine foreman’s 


‘certificates 2 members secured the former and 32 secured 


the latter. 
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The first annual report of the new Williams Valley Dis- 
trict Institute shows a membership of 332 and ten meet- 
ings with an average attendance of 244. The fourth an- 
nual report of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co.’s mine schools 
at Centralia and Lost Creek shows that the enrollment 
increased from 51 to 65. Two students secured mine 
foreman’s certificates and 9 obtained certificates as as- 
sistant mine foremen during the present year. 

The Lehigh Valley Coal Co.’s mine schools are not 
under public-school board control, yet they are open to 
all, and 13 of the students this year were not in the em- 
ploy of that company. In addition the company main- 
tains at Drifton an apprentice school where attendance is 
compulsory, but the students are paid at their regular rate 
for the time engaged. This school has completed its sixth 
successful year. 

The Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. also pri- 
vately maintains schools for its miners at Mahanoy City, 
Shenandoah, Minersville and Pottsville, and many of the 
students from these passed the state examinations for the 
coveted mine foreman’s and assistant mine foreman’s cer- 
tificates. The state reimburses two-thirds of the annual 
expenses of those schools under public-school cor trol. 

Garden Awards in Colorado 
By Frep W. WHITESIDE* 


The second annual contest for the Victor-American 
Fuel Co.’s lawn and garden prizes was held early in this 
month. Three prizes of $25, $15 and $10, respectively, 
are offered annually in each town where a contest is held. 

The only conditions imposed are that there be three or 
more contestants, and that those competing for the 
awards be bonafide residents of the town m which the 
Victor-American Fuel Co.’s mine is located. 

The superintendent, doctor and mine clerk are excluded 
from receiving awards in the contest; although the 
judges are pleased to give anyone of them honorable men- 
tion, should he deserve it. A noticeable improvement was 
observed this year over that of last, when the first con- 
test was held, many more participating, and of those who 
entered in 1913, a marked advance was attained in nearly 
all cases. 


*Chief engineer, Victor-American Fuel Co., 307 Ernest & 
Cranmer Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
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First Prize WINNER AT CHANDLER, CoLo. 
(Gus Hutter) 


In order to make the contest general, no distinction 
was made between lawns, flower or vegetable gardens. 
If the plot contained but cabbages, turnips and onions, it 
received the same consideration and rank as a lawn or 
garden of flowers, provided it showed the effects of cul- 
ture, design, neatness and care. And, while this may ap- 
pear to some a Very general classification, it must be borne 
in mind that the fundamental idea of the founder of the 
movement is to encourage the people in an effort to de- 
velop neat, healthful and sanitary surroundings, to abol- 
ish the ash heap, the rubbish pile and the tin can. If a 
miner is of practical mind and sees greater value in cab- 
bages than grasses or flowers, he has the privilege of 
planting cabbages and of being qualified to enter the con- 
test. His standing, when the judges make their awards, 
will be equal to that of the man who cultivates a lawn 





or plants flowers. 
Of the miners who competed, the following received 






prizes: 














Robert Nelson (Second Prize) 
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SECOND AND THIRD Prize WINNERS aT RAVENSWooD, CoLo. 
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Joseph Watson, Sr. (Third Prize) 
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Chandler 
First prize, $25, Gus Hutter, House No. 47. 
Second prize, $15, Jos. Cherry, House No. 39. 
Third prize, $10, W. H. Mulnix, House No. 8. 
Edward McMullen, judge. 

Delagua 

First prize, $25, Mrs. Jas..G. Young, House No. 458. 
Second prize, $15, Nick Martella, House No. 471. 
Third prize, $10, John Ban, House No. 460. 
BE. C. Stream and W. Givens, judges. 

Hastings 
First prize, $25, Mrs. R. Roberts, House No. 6. 
Second prize, $15, W. H. Cunningham, House No. 96. 
Third prize, $10, W. H. Rinker, House No. 111. 
Ek. C. Stream, judge. 

Ravenwood 
First prize, $25, Wm. S. Smith, House No. 56. 
Second prize, $15, Robert Nelson, House No. 52. 
Third prize, $10, Jos. Watson, House No. 62. 
Prof. I. E. Stuttsman, judge. 
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ner. At the last moment Dr. J. A. Holmes, chief of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, sent word from New Mexico, 
that owing to ill health he was unable to be present and 
address the meeting. 


"98 


The Ellsworth Liquor Problem 


Much interest was evidenced in the courts of Wash- 
ington County, on Aug. 15, when the grand jury pre- 
sented to the court a petition, asking for permission to 
investigate in detail the charges that the Ellsworth 
Collieries Co. and prominent men were fostering viola- 
tions of the liquor laws at Ellsworth and Cokeburg, lead- 
ing coal towns in the bituminous region. 

The court refused to do as petitioned, on the ground 
that the petition was irregular, and that if such viola- 














Prize WINNERS AT THE SECOND ANNUAL Contest at Detaaua, Coto. 
John Ban (Third Prize) 


Mrs. James G. Young (First Prize) 


On the remaining properties of the company, on ac- 
count of the scarcity of water and other local conditions, 


no contests were held. 


The Union First-Aid Meet at 
Charleroi 


The fourth annual outing of the miners of subdistrict 
No. 3 of district No. 5, United Mine Workers of America, 
was held at Eldora Park, Charleroi, Penn., on the after- 
noon of Aug. 22 and the miners participated in some 
first-aid contests. 

In the open and closed events the Toms Run Mine team 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. won first place with a per- 
centage of 98 in the open, and 99 in the closed event. 
The winning teams received silver loving cups to hold 
till the honor is wrested from them. It will take three 
victories to entitle a team to permanent possession. 


In the open event seven teams were entered. The contest 
was close and the Toms Run team, with Michael Quinn as 
eaptain, only beat the Cokeburg team of the Ellsworth 
Colleries Co. by a fraction of a point. The team from Coke- 
burg, under the captaincy of Albert Roth, made a mark of 
97y¥> per cent. 

The Toms Run team was not so narrowly victorious, how- 
ever, in the closed event. The Ellsworth team took second 
honors in this contest under the captaincy of Fred Gulick. It 
earned a percentage of $6. 

Cups and individual gold and silver medals were presented 
by President Van Bittner of District No. 5. Prof. E. E. Bach 
of Tllsworth was marshal ot the contests, and the judges 
wzre Dr. G. H. Hays, Dr. R. V. Stewart. Di. H. F. Bailey, 
all of Monongahela, and Dr. J. V. Wilsen, .f West Elizabeth. 
The recorder was W. L. Manice, of Pittsbu ‘gh. 

About 5000 miners and their friends were present to 
witness the events of the day. The chief speakers at the 
meet were James W. Paul of the United States Bureau of 
Mines, Philip Murray of Monongahela and President Van Bitt- 





tions existed those aware of them should lay their com- 
plaint before the duly appointed officers. The court also 
declined to grant the petition that the grand jury inves- 
tigate the possible violations of the law by the coal com- 
pany. 

In the petition regarding the coal town, it was alleged 
that the Ellsworth Collieries .Co., backed by the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Co., the Bentlevville Brewing Co. and the 
Charleroi Brewing Co., and E. E. Bach, sociological su- 
perintendent of the Ellsworth Collieries Co., who is rec- 
ognized as an expert in this work, had conspired to vio- 
late the law. It was pointed out that the towns of Ells- 
worth and Cokeburg were denied liquor licenses at the 
last term of license court. At that time, when evidence 
was being heard in favor of license applicants for the two 
towns, E. E. Bach, the sociological expert, made an ex- 
tended statement to the court and attorneys, in which he 
dwelt upon the difficulty of regulating the liquor busi- 
ness in a mining town, and emphasized the necessity for 
a well ordered and carefully regulated tap house or sim- 
ilar institution. 

He gave some details about the liquor-order business, 
regarding which the grand jury is now making complaint. 
The jury classes beer agents as “devices to evade the 
law.” The court, however, stated it had not the power 
to grant such a license as that desired, and since that 
time it is understood Ellsworth and Cokeburg miners 
have been getting their beer through an agency which 
the grand jury states is under the supervision of Mr. 
Bach. 

& 


He who has lost his reputation, is a dead man among 
the living. 
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Mine Houses 


If the mine owner knew what the public thinks of the 
average mine house, he would refuse to let his mining 
engineer or his building contractor do any more design- 
ing. And this applies not only to the small companies, 
but to the large. The buildings are all of the same type 
of unattractiveness, and money is rarely saved in a de- 
gree commensurate with the monotony which has to be 
endured. And when an attempt is made to plan houses 
of different design, there are only a few, at most three 
designs, and the effect is still dissatisfying. 


The same is as true of material as of appearance. The 


mining engineer is not an architect. He has some knowl- 
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make this prohibitive, but to save this the North Ameri- 
can Construction Co. ships every piece cut, so there is 
no waste. The saving in lumber from this method is 
also an item, and the cost of carpentry is reduced, for 
all the sawing is by machinery. The waste of lumber in 
an ordinary building is claimed to be 18 per cent. of the 
whole lumber bill. Everything is planned in these houses 
so that waste will be avoided, and as all parts are pur- 
chased or manufactured in large quantities, the manu- 
facturer of the houses should be able to supply them at 
reasonable cost ready for erection. 

We would advise the coal operator to send to the North 
American Construction Co., Bay City, Mich., for a copy 
of “Aladdin Houses.” Even if he decides against a 


























A Two-Story CorraGe 


















































































































PLAN oF BUNGALOW 


edge of siding, flooring, lathing, plaster and shingles, 
and he usually satisfies himself with this. But new ma- 
terial and new methods are on the market. What are 
good and what are bad, he has no chance of knowing, 
and what is more, he is afraid to take the risk of recom- 
mending them to the operator in case of failure. He 
consequently plays safe and builds on old lines, thus 
avoiding responsibility. 


Buyine Houses “Knockep Down” 


For this reason, it might be well to select the houses 
for a town from a catalog and have the materials shipped. 
‘There are places, of course, where the freight rates would 
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GROUND AND SECOND-FLOOR PLANS OF CoTTAGE 


purchase, the book in itself is full of interesting sug- 
gestions. 


as 


Long spans in high tension current transmission lines 
cannot always be made with copper cables, since hard- 
drawn copper has a strength of only about 50,000 lb. per 
sq.in. When it is necessary to cross over rivers, lakes or 
bays with power transmission lines, the current may be con- 
ducted through an extra galvanized strand of special steel 
wire of such size and strength as to possess a factor of safety 
of at least five. In fact, an entire power transmission line 
of extreme high potential could be economically constructed 
with extra galvanized Siemens-Martin strand, the adoption of 
which in place of copper cables would reduce the number of 
wupporting towers, which are frequently the cause of energy 
loss and trouble. 
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SYNOPSIS—Much pressure is being exerted by the 
merchants of eastern Ohio to bring about a labor settle- 
ment, and as a result a conference has again been called, 
though with little hope of a result. The Paint Creek Col- 
lieries Co. has a strike involving all its men. 

In eastern Ohio, the merchants have been urging a further 
conference of operators and miners, alleging in the letters 
to the latter that by reason of the credits extended, the 
merchants have borne the brunt of the battle. 

So conferences have been resumed at Wheeling, W. Va. 
The Pittsburgh scale is suggested as a compromise basis 
for settlement. It is said that both parties are willing to 
accept an exactly equivalent scale, but, as we said last week, 
there is little evidence of this willingness 6n either side. 
The operators desire as liberal terms as the Hocking Valley 
miners have granted, while the men desire a virtual increase 
over last year’s scale. But both sides proclaim their adher- 
ence to the principle that there is no increase or decrease of 
wage demanded, and try in that manner to obtain public 
confidence, 


Father MecEachen’s Appeal 


The extent to which the public is being brought into the 
controversy may be judged by the fact that Father Roderick 
McEachen’s lucid statement of the miners’ case has been 
circulated in galley form to the press. The appeal is largely 
for larger wages in general for miners and for the run-of- 
mine law; the justice or injustice of the equivalent as offered 
by the operators is not considered. In fact, we believe we 
represent the views of the writer in saying that if he had 
his way, the price would be doubled. 

One of his interesting arguments, however, for the equiv- 
alent as the miners would have it, is as follows: “For the 
past 20 years, the screenings have been rated in all the agree- 
ments between miner and operator as two-sevenths of the 
total coal mined. The companies sometimes took a certain 
amount of coal for their own use. This was not screened. 
For this they always paid five-sevenths of the screened-coal 
price. Hence the miner has always worked upon the the- 
Oretic basis that five-sevenths of his coal was lump and two- 
sevenths screenings. Upon this basis, the present rate of 
mining should be Tle. per unscreened pick-mined ton and 
49.64c. per unscreened machine-mined ton. Since, however, 
the actual amount of screening was greater than 28 per cent. 
in some districts, the miners made a compromise. They aver= 
aged the amount of screenings at 32 per cent. Upon this 
they base their price of 47c. per unscreened ton of machine- 
mined coal.” 


The Other Side 


We would point out to the divine, and his statement shows 
his willingness to admit that the amount of coal, thus 
paid for at a rate of five-sevenths of the lump coal, comprised 
but a small portion of the whole product. Any injustice to 
the operator in the rating of this small quantity of coal could 
be borne, as it was not likely to cause bankruptcy or any 
marked exclusion from markets. Moreover, much of the 
coal mentioned was probably sold to local wagon trade and 
was marketed at a really fair profit. It is a different propo- 
sition to apply this to the whole product, especially to that 
part where competition is more fierce. 

Moreover, we wish to point out that his reference to the 
price at the market is not a matter at point, unless freight 
rates and profits to retailers are considered. If the coal trade 
is groaning under excessive freights and high charges for 
retailing, the mine operators are only chargeable with their 
own shortcomings, not with those of railroad men and dealers 
whose iniquities, if iniquities they are, they are powerless 
to control. 

The operators, in a published statement, invite an inspec- 
tion of their payrolls that the public may know that the 
miners are not underpaid. They make the statement that in 
the first half of July, 1913, the average wages of the loaders 
of the Roby Coal Co. for each day worked were $3.75 per 
day. In the second half of that month they were $4.65 per 
day. The earnings in the first half were reduced by the re- 
duction in tonnage due to a national holiday. Naturally, the 
Operators strenuously object to rumors that miners in east- 
ern Ohio make only a dollar a day. 
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Conditions in Eastern Ohio 


The fans and pumps were restarted at the Fort Pitt mine 
on Aug. 26. While the engineer at the mine on the 26th 
was investigating, gas in the engine room exploded, but no 
harm was done. The mine is full of water, and it will be 
about six weeks before the workings will be in running order. 
The pumps have been idle for an equal length of time. 

The Coalburgh Coal Mining Co., on Aug. 20, and on Aug. 
21, the Bixler & Ohio Coal Co., both of Baileys Mills, near 
Barnesville, signed the scale agreeing to pay 47c. for ma- 
chine-mined run-of-mine coal. It is hardly a sufficient de- 
fection from the operators’ ranks to show even a tendency. 
The shutting down of the Blockhouse mine, as announced 
last week, is as reliable an indication in the other direction. 

It is understood that Charles I. Albasin, the subdistrict 
president in eastern Ohio, has secured a large loan from 
the Illinois operators, by means of which the miners in his 
subdistrict can continue the resistance to the demands of 
the operators. 

That part of the Pomeroy Bend field which failed to ar- 
rive at a settlement in the earlier negotiations, as mentioned 
in our issue of Aug. 22, p. 299, has now signed up, a com- 
promise having been arranged. In the Bergholz district, an 
understanding has been reached, but notwithstanding that 
fact, some of the mines are still idle. 


West Virginia Troubles 


The Paint Creek Collieries Co. again has a strike at its 
mines, involving this time seven collieries, Mucklow, Wacoma, 
Banner, Tomsburg, Hickory Camp and Briar Creek. The 
mines employ from 1000 to 1200 men. The cause of the sus- 
pension—for the miners do not call it a strike—is the failure 
of the company to make its semimonthly pay at the ap- 
pointed time. 

The miners of the Four States Coal Co. mine at Dorothy, 
W. Va., in the Coal River field, have withdrawn their demand 
for an increase in wages, according ‘to Thomas Calirnes, tne 
president of the district (No. 17). The men are still de- 
manding a modification of certain working rules, the check- 
off and some other concessions. The miners are hopeful that 
the management will grant their demands. 

Governor H. D. Hatfield, acting as an umpire, has decided 
that the New River and Winding Gulf board of arbitration 
can hear complaints made by persons who are not them- 
selves aggrieved, but who present the grievances of other 
parties. It is not necessary for those who are entitled to 
relief from onerous conditions to bring charges against their 
employers. 


Colorado Labor War 


In answer to our inquiry, we learn from W. W. Wothus- 
poon, major-general, chief of staff, of the War Department, 
that the men recently hired who are allowed to work for 
coal companies in Colorado, must be residents of the state, 
and further, that the order does not specify that they must 
be citizens. The statement made editorially that all “re- 
cently hired” miners must be citizens was taken from an ap- 
parently verbatim copy of the notice said to be posted by 
T. Waterman, lieutenant-colonel, 12th cavalry, at mines in 
the Boulder-Louisville district. A letter appeared in the 
“Rocky Mountain News” containing this document as part 
of its contents. Inquiry is being made as to the correctness 
of the quotation. 

Governor Ammons, of Colorado, after 88 days’ delay, has 
made public the findings of the court-martial regarding the 
militiamen who took part in the action at Ludlow. Twenty- 
one men were tried and have been completely vindicated. 

The United Mine Workers of America are about to ask 
the civil courts to declare the court-martial illegal, and to 
bring the soldiers to trial on charges of murder. Only by 
changing the venue is there any possibility of the courts 
finding the soldiers guilty, for the unanimous opinion of the 
law-abiding public in southern Colorado ts that the union 
has fallen into bad hands and that the militia merits public 
approval and acclaim. 

Twenty prisoners are.in jail in Trinidad for offenses al- 
leged to have been committed in the Colorado mine war. 
William Diamond, a national organizer of the United Mine 
Workers; James Davis, marshal at Aguilar; Frank Miner, 
president of the Trinidad Trades Council, and Robert Unhlic, 
former president of the Trinidad Miners’ Union, are among 
the prisoners. 

The federal troops have arrested Helen Schloss, of Den- 
ver, for picketing. She was in charge of the miners’ hos- 
pital at Ludlow. 
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Gasoline Mine Locomotives 


In the answer to the question, “Is there any danger 
in the installation and use of a gasoline motor in a 
mine,” Coan Agr, Aug. 29, p. 358, it is stated among 
other details that “A gasoline motor is not an ideal 
motor for use in a coal mine.” The answer goes on 
to state that “the discharge from such a motor rapidly 
Vitiates the mine air;. . . . the handling of a highly 
explosive oil, as gasoline, is always a dangerous factor 
in a mine, owing to the liability to fire or explosion; 
. . . . the danger of their use is greatly increased 
by the possibility of a mine wreck when the gasoline tank 
might be injured and its contents take fire.” 

I want to say that experience in the development and 
construction of this class of motor has made it an ideal 
machine for use in a coal mine. As is true for every 
other type of haulage locomotive designed for mine use, 
the success of the gasoline motor depends much on the 
conditions of service. The gasoline motor has a great 
many advantages that recommend it for mining use, 
chief among which are its ability to operate in deep-vein 
coal mines; in mines with low roofs; under bad roof; in 
wet mines; on heavy grades; and, last, but not least, in 
mines which are so gaseous that an electric locomotive 
could not be installed with safety. This type of loco- 
motive possesses, also, the additional advantage of be- 
ing able to go anywhere on the main roads and exten- 
sions, without incurring the additional expense for wir- 
ing or piping, which is necessary in the use of either 
electric or compressed-air motors. 

The further statement that the exhaust from a gas- 
driven engine vitiates the mine air is not true when this 
type of locomotive is used for haulage on main or cross- 
entries, because the exhaust has now been deodorized 
so that it is not perceptible in a mine where these loco- 
motives are installed. The odor of the gasoline cannot 
be detected even in the main-return entries of such mines. 
The only reason that the motors cannot be used for gath- 
ering work in rooms or chambers is that the carbon 
monoxide given off in the exhaust requires to be diluted 
by an air current in order to render it harmless. 

Again, referring to the statement in reference to the 
danger from fire in case of a mine wreck, permit me to 
say that, in the improved type of gasoline locomotive, 
the gasoline is carried in steel, indestructible tanks. 
The tank is filled and sealed on the surface, and is then 
taken into the mine and placed on the locomotive when 
the mine is idle, the other tank being at once removed 
and taken to the surface to be filled. There is prac- 
tically no danger of this tank being damaged in a mine 
wreck, owing to its being located on the locomotive, in 
such a position as to withstand any kind of a blow. 

In closing, permit me to briefly summarize the im- 
portant advantages of this type of locomotive as fol- 
lows: 


1. Because the gasoline locomotive is a self-contained 
unit, it does not require for its operation a power house 
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and coal pile; extra boilers ; a compressor or generator; a 
high-pressure pipe line and charging stations; feeder 
and trolley wires, rail bonds and other electrical con- 
nections and equipment, including a specially well laid 
track, to preserve the bond connections intact; or any 
separate traveling ways for men and mules, to avoid 
contact with live wires. 

2. Because the gasoline locomotive is a self-contained 
unit, the following results are obtained in its use: When 
the locomotive throttle is closed, all expense of operation 
stops; boilers do not have to be kept under pressure all 
day to enable the locomotive to handle a few trips at 
varying intervals; each locomotive generates its own 
power according to the work it has to perform, which 
avoids the waste common to other systems, due to gen- 
erating more power than is actually required; as the 
length of haul increases, there is no extra expense re- 
quired for extension of pipe lines or feed and trolley 
wires. 

In my opinion, these advantages are sufficient to recom- 
mend the use of gasoline locomotives in coal mines, un- 
der such regulations and restrictions as are necessary to 
eliminate the dangers to which reference has been made. 

E. W. Hamitton, Engineer, 
Milwaukee Locomotive Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, Il. 
& 
The Foreigner in Mining 

Letter No. 3—Mr. Bailey’s letter, in reference to the 
need of educating the foreign element, so largely repre- 
sented in the coal-mining industry, today, CoaL AGE, 
Aug. 22, p. 315, is interesting, pertinent and sugges- 
tive, not only to the coal industry but to the American 
people at large. 

It is clear that the unrestricted tide of emigration 
from Latin-European countries has foisted upon the 
American national existence an element whose principles 
of social, political, industrial and religious life are an- 
tagonistic to the basic principles upon which American 
institutions are founded. 

The assimilation and amalgamation of this class as an 
integral part of American social life could, under ordin- 
ary circumstances, be effected by the second method sug- 
gested by Mr. Bailey, were it not for the fact that, as a 
cla&s, they possess a dominant characteristic that is the re 
sult of centuries of association with a type of civilization 
that is wholly un-American, and that forms an insuper- 
able barrier to education along the lines suggested. It is 
unnecessary to be more specific with respect to the nature 
and origin of this characteristic trait, as the careful stu- 
dent of race peculiarities will readily perceive the nature 
of the charges made. 

Coming from lands of restricted personal liberties, to 
a country where the highest degree of freedom consistent 
with the maintenance of order and the preservation of 
rights, is assured, it is natural to suppose that these privi- 

leges would command their respect and veneration. In- 
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stead, however, these people regard liberty as unrestricted 
freedom for the indulgence of the animal propensities of 
primeval man. 

The law under which they have heen raised is a menace 
to their own physical and spiritual life, impelling them 
to the cultivation of cunning, subterfuge and duplicity— 
qualities that are not merely detrimental to but destruc- 
tive of the only element in man, the cultivation of which 
will elevate him to the high plane of life that his creator 
designed him to occupy. 

While it is true that every normal human being is en- 
dowed with the faculty of reason, it is equally true that 
if this faculty be restricted in its operation, the moral 
nature of man will become useless as a factor in the at- 
tainment of civilization, which is the measure of the 
standard of morality for every individual, nation or race. 
Though an individual, nation or race may cultivate phys- 
ical and mental qualities so as to become giants in these 
respects, they are no farther advanced in civilization than 
primitive man. If this is not true, why are the so called 
civilized nations of Europe engaged in the most barbaric 
struggle of destruction that has ever disgraced the history 
of mankind? 

The instruction of these people and the cultivation of 
their mental and moral natures is not, in my opinion, the 
question that confronts us. To do that is, I believe, an 
impossibility. That which is in a state of adolescence 
can be educated and trained, but that which is perverted 
is beyond redemption. If it were possible to completely 
separate these people from their environment; disabuse 
their minds of their perverted ideas of justice, morality 
and law: demolivh the superstitions that constitute the 
barriers to progress, there would be a possibility of in- 
culeating in them the principles of freedom that form the 
basis of our social institutions. The task is more than 
herculean ; it is impracticable and the time and labor de- 
voted to its accomplishment is energy wasted. 

Many foreigners come to our country with no intention 
of making themselves American citizens, or submitting 
themselves to American laws; and, although some go 
through the formality of taking out naturalization papers, 
many regard it as an intimation that our customs and in- 
stitutions are superior to their own. Is this not the case? 
For the most part, they make no effort and express no 
. desire to be educated in our methods of government. They 
import their customs and, taking advantage of the ex- 
treme liberality of our laws, graft them upon American 
institutions. The governments of which they are repre- 
sentatives, in their efforts to oppose the establishment of 
representative governments in Europe, have indelibly im- 
pressed upon the minds of the people that earthly rulers 
exercise their authority by divine appointment. 

Such a subversion and enslavement of the masses could 
be accomplished only by the connivance and coéperation 
of the ruling powers in state and church. The method 
adopted was to limit or restrict education; to subjugate 
the mind by encouraging belief in the supernatural ; and 
to impress upon the mass of the people, by spiritual in- 
struction, the idea that they occupy an inferior position 
in life through divine will. 

Such is the education and training of the people we 
are importing without restriction and injecting into the 
industrial and social life of this country. Well may we 


ask, are they a menace to our social, political and indus- 
trial welfare ? 


This question needs no better answer than 
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the incidents quoted by Mr. Bailey in his letter; but if 
further evidence of the danger is required it may be 
found in the fact that the sentiment of this class toward 
our institutions has already been recognized by the in- 
troduction of a bill in our national congress, providing 
for a stringent regulation of immigration along lines in 


accordance with the facts I have rehearsed. As a rule, 
our legislators are slow to perceive the existence of a seri- 
ous or critical situation and when they do recognize such 
fact the public at large can take it for granted that the 
conditions actually exist. 

Let me say, then, that Mr. Bailey’s first suggestion is 
the only practical solution to the question; namely, “the 
exclusion of the morally uneducated and mentally unde- 
veloped immigrant.” If such a bill could become opera- 
tive, as a law, there would certainly result a termination 
of immigration from these countries, since such a quali- 
fying condition would exclude both the governed and the 
governing classes—the first through being morally per- 
verted, and the second by being moral pervertors. 

I. C. Parrirt. 

Jerome, Penn. 





Letter No. 4—I was much pleased, in reading this 
week’s issue of CoaL AGE, to note the great interest taken 
in the foreign-speaking miner. Truly, there is no sub- 
ject that should interest the mine foremen of this country 
more than that of the foreign-speaking miner who, it 
must be acknowledged, is here and here to stay. 

So often we hear the remark, “They all want shipping 
back to the old country.” But, anyone making such a 
remark simply does not know what he is talking about. 
It must be remembered that, in coal mining, we depend 
almost wholly on this class of labor; and, take them as 
a whole, they are good workers. The better they are 
treated, the better men they become. I know this to be 
a, fact by experience, having dealt with them for a num- 
ber of years. I have taken these men right into the mine, 
as they come from the old country fresh from following 
the plow, and have watched them grow to be good min- 
ers and good citizens generally. 

I acknowledge that the majority of this foreign ele- 
ment employed in the mines are illiterate and come from 
the lowest classes in their re:pective countries where they 
never had a chance. On coming to this country, their 
conditions are so much changed that it often proves too 
much for them. The man who has been brought up from 
his boyhood, on the farm where he has found it barely 
possible tc make both ends meet, and has rarely had the 
sight of money, finds himself almost bewildered on com- 
ing te this country and receiving his first pay of a few 
dollars. Could we put ourselves in their place and im- 
agine that we were in a strange country where we could 
not see a familiar face or understand a word spoken and 
where the ways and customs were wholly different from 
those to which we were accustomed, we would have more 
sympathy for them in their present situation. 

It is, of course, often annoying and very trying for a 
busy foreman to be obliged to explain a simple thing, in a 
number of different ways, before he can make them under- 
stand what he wants to tell them. But, as foreman, it 
matters not what these men want to say, I always hear 
them and, though it takes considerable time and trouble, 
I try to give them an answer and make them understand. 
I have always noticed that they are quick to appreciate 
this treatment. Another feature of the foreigner, is that 
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he is quick to notice any favoritism shown to another. 
For this reason, 1 try to treat all alike. I have noticed, 
also, it is a hard matter to regain their confidence if this 
is once lost. A foreigner seldom forgets an injury. 

The foreword, Coan AcE, Aug. 29, p. 329, contains 
much truth in regard to the treatment of miners; but I 
think this refers more to the mine foreman than to the 
timekeeper. Where a timekeeper is asked one question 
by these men, the boss is asked 50 or more; and it is even 
more important for him to give a civil answer in return, 
than for the timekeeper who is not responsible for their 
work. What sounds better than to hear a boss, when go- 
ing into a place, sing out, “Good morning, boys, what is 
it going like today.” Such a kindly greeting of the boss 
encourages the men and makes their troubles lighter be- 
cause of the interest shown in their welfare. 

In the daily visits of the boss, to the working places of 
the men, many matters come up for him to decide; and it 
is hard for him to know what to say or do, as between the 
men and his employers. If, however, he is guided by a 
kind heart. He is sure to come out right in the end. 
When a man has done something that is wrong, it is gen- 
erally easy to tell whether he did so, knowingly, or acted 
in ignorance; but, in either case, no good will come from 
calling him hard names. Talk to him quietly and show 
him his mistake and the danger. 


= 
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In closing, let me say, never be above speaking to your 
men as you meet them. It pleases them to know that you 
remember their first name. Because a foreman’s wife is 
with him is no reason why he should not speak thus fa- 
miliarly to the men he meets. Nothing is more pleasing 
to them than to be recognized at such times. While giv- 
ing men all the liberty possible, a foreman should not 
fail to respect his position, for by that means he will be 
respected. The American foreign-speaking miner seldom 
fails to respect his boss when properly treated. 

Tos. Hocartu. 
Heilwood, Penn. 


7] 


Thomas R. Pierce 

[Contributors to the Discussion Department will re- 
gret to learn of the death, July 9, of Thomas R. Pierce, 
Scranton, Penn. Mr. Pierce had worked in the mines 
from a boy. By his devotion to his work, he had con- 
tracted disease that, for 19 months previous to his death 
had kept him out of the mines. His spare hours were 
spent in reading and writing. His article on The Coal 
Miner, Coat AcE, Aug. 29, p. 355, published before learn- 
ing of his death, was one of his best productions, as was 
also his article on Working Coal under Sandstone Cover, 
Letter No. 10, Coat AcE, Vol. 4, p. 949.—Ep. ] 
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Drainage—Economic mine drainage requires such a dis- 
position of the openings driven in the seam for the extrac- 
tion of the coal, including all passageways, headings and 
chambers, that the water coming from the strata will flow 
by gravity, either to the main sump at the shaft or slope 
bottom, or to certain gathering centers from which it can 
be readily siphoned to the main sump or pumped directly 
to the surface. : ; , 

In practically level seams or seams having slight inclina- 
tion, the question of drainage does not_ materially affect 
the general mine plan. In this case, good roadside ditches 
afford the necessary waterways by which the underground 
water flows to the sumps provided to receive it. Such sumps 
or catch basins are located at one or more convenient low 
places or “swamps,” in the mine, where it is possible to 
install a pump of sufficient size to handle the water of that 
section at all times. 

The rooms or chambers, in practically level seams, are 
turned off both entries of a pair, which greatly reduces 
the expense of entry driving and necessary maintenance of 
roadways and air courses. 

In inclined seams the direction and amount of pitch are 
controlling factors in determining the general plan of the 
mine, in respect to the course of main roads, cross-headings 
and rooms or chambers. In respect to drainage, it is im- 
portant to drive all such openings to the rise, in order to 
avoid the annoyance and expense of providing artificial 
means of draining the working faces. 

Haulage—Economic mine haulage requires that the coal, 
like water must gravitate, as far as practicable, from the 
coal face where it is mined, to the foot of the shaft or 
slope opening from whence it is hoisted to the surface. 

In level seams, the question of haulage does not affect 
the plan of mine; but, in seams of more or less inclination, 
it becomes a matter of first consideration. 

In inclined seams, it is always possible to drive the main 
haulage roads in such a direction that the grade of the 
road will not only favor the movement of the loaded cars. 
but will be such that the power required to haul the loaded 
trip out of the mine will be equal to that necessary for 
hauling the empty trip back into the mine. This is called 
the “economical grade.” (See Mine Haulage.) 

The grade of any road, or the road grade, in an inclined 
seam, may be calculated when the angle of inclination of 
the seam and the angle the road makes with the strike 
of the seam are known, by the following rule: 

Rule—The tangent of the grade angle is equal to the 
tangent of the angle of inclination of the seam, multiplied 
by the sine of the angle the road makes with the strike 
of the seam. 

Or, calling the angle between the road and the strike of 
the seam, the “road angle,” this angle is calculated by the 
use of the formula 


tan grade angle 
tan inclination 


sin road angle = 
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MINE DRAINAGE 


The drainage of a mine relates to and includes all methods, 
means and appliances used to free the mine of the under- 
ground water that finds its way naturally into the workings 
and renders them unfit for work. The expression “unwater- 
ing the mine” is frequently used in respect to mine drainage, 
but applies more properly to the work of removing consider- 
able quantities of water from a mine or section of a mine 
that is flooded to such an extent as to prevent or seriously 
impede the operation of the mine. 


Underground Waters—The rock strata forming the crust 
of the earth are the natural receptacle of water that, under 
the action of gravity, percolates downward from the surface. 
By the laws of nature, there is, besides, a more or less 
continuous evaporation of water from the earth’s surface 
into the atmosphere, forming mists and clouds that, again, 
give up their water by condensation causing the rain, snow 
and hail that fall to the earth. 

There is thus naturally formed three distinct zones or 

divisions of the waters of the earth, which accordingly may 
be designated as, atmospheric, surface and underground, the 
last named being of the greatest concern in the prosecution 
of mining work. 
_ Water Level—The term “water level,” as applied to min- 
ing, is frequently misunderstood and its importance, there- 
fore, not comprehended. The term has no reference or rela- 
tion to the term “sea level,’ which is a definite term whose 
meaning is well understood. On the other hand, “water level” 
varies widely in different sections of the country, and with 
the change of seasons, in the same section. It is far from 
being a constant or definite level. 

The water level in any locality is indicated, in a general 
way, by the average water level in the wells in that section. 
This level is higher in wet than in dry seasons of the year, 
and is modified locally by conformations of the strata form- 
ing basins and synclines more or less isolated and distinct. 
The term may, therefore, be defined as the natural drainage 
level in the rock formations. 


Water-Bearing Strata—Rocks differ in their nature in 
respect to their capacity for holding water or permitting 
water to pass through them. Many of the harder, close- 
grained rocks of the igneous and metamorphic types, as 
granite, syenite, trap, and even the sedimentary shales, 
limestones and clays are whoily impervious to water; while 
the more porous and coarser-grained sandstones, sandy shales 
and faulted limerocks afford ample storage for large quanti- 
ties of water, and permit the ready passage of water through 
them. These rocks are the so called “water-bearing rocks” 
of the coal formations. 

Effect on Mining—The water-bearing strata form the 
great underground storehouses and waterways or channels 
by which the water enters the mine. The rocks themselves, 
particularly the softer calcareous rocks, carbonates and 
sulphates, are disolved, disintegrated and worn away by the 
water, and larger channels and crevices are formed a which 
the water accumulates under great pressure. 
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Problem in Algebra 


While thanking you much for the trouble taken in 
answering my question, Coan AGE, Aug. 29, p. 357, per- 
mit me to ask if there is not a misunderstanding some- 
where in this problem. I understand that the conditions 
stated assume that B changes his rate by increasing 
it 47°/, yd. per min., after meeting A. By this under- 
standing of the question, the results given in the answer, 
p. 357, do not prove out. I should be glad to have a 
further explanation. 

STUDENT. 


Lincoln Place, Penn. 





The statement of the question is somewhat ambiguous. 
The solution given on p. 357, assumes that B must in- 
crease his rate +7°/, yd. oa? min. over the entire course, 
in order to make the rate a “dead heat.” We agree with 
correspondent, however, that the probable meaning of 
the question is, as he states, that B changes his rate 
after meeting A. We give below the solution of the 
problem on this assumption. 

The question reads as follows: 

“A,” in running a race with “B,” to a post and back, met 
him 10 yd. from the post. To make it a dead heat, B would 
have to increase his rate 473/7 yd. per min. But, if without 
changing his pace B had turned back on meeting A, he would 
have reached the starting point 4 sec. later than A. What is 
the distance from the starting point to the post 

Solution—Let x = the required distance from the start- 
ing point to the post, in yards. Then, in the first stage of 
the race, A runs x + 10 yd., while B is running x — 10 
vd. If, now, without changing his pace, B turns back 
on meeting A, he reaches the starting point 4 sec. or */,; 
min. later ‘than A. The first step in the solution is, there- 
fore, to find the amount A gains on B in the second stage, 
from knowing the gain (20 yd.) in the first stage. 

Since both A and B, in this case, keep the same pace 
after, as before meeting, and A runs 2 + 10 yd. before 

‘and « — 10 yd. after meeting, the distance (d) gained 
in the second stage is found by the — 


(x + 10): (uw — 10): :20: 
20 («@ — 10) 
i 


If B goes this distance in 7/,, min., his rate of running 
is as follows: 
B’s first rate, 
15 X 20 (#—10) _ 300 (w — 10) 
(x + 10) ~  (@ + 10) 
Now, assuming that B increases his rate, at the mo- 
ment of meeting A, 47°/, yd. and, by this means, the race 
a “dead heat”: he must run a + 10 yd. at a pace of, 
3’s second rate. 
300 (# — 10) , 332 
“@+in) "7 





yd. per min. 


B47. A3 et 252 95 ar 
(x + 10) 

to find A’s rate, which is un- 

Since, in the first stage, 


yd. per min. 


It is necessary, now, 
changed throughout the race. 
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A runs a + 10 yd. while B goes a — 10 yd., these dis- 
tances being proportional to their respective rates, A’s 
rate is found thus, 


> (© +10) : 


yo 3 1O (er - 


300 (¢— 10) , 
(7 + 10) | 
— 10) r 7 LO 
(7 + 10) *— 10 
Finally, in the second stage of the race, when B runs 
x -+ 10 yd. while A is going « — 10 yd., the distances be- 
ing proportional to the respective rates, 


(« — 10) : A’s rate 


= 300 yd. per min. 


(@ +10) : (e@ —10) :: 2 = et 300 
[geen () , 

(347.43 2 — 2525.7) pre he 300 (% + 10) 
(347.43 a — 2525.7)(@ — 10) = 300 (@ + 10)? 
7.43 a? — 12,000 2 = 4743 

wy _), -_, = 100 
; 47.43 
a = 253.4 yd. 


Distance to post, 
Other values are as follows: 
B’s first rate, 
300 (a — 10) 
: x+ 10 a 
B’s second rate. 
277.22 + 4d 
Time, first stage, 
(253.4 + 10) + 300 
Time, sec hos stage, 
(253.4 — 10) + 300 = 


300 & 243 . 
= 4 = 277.22 yd. per min. 
wt ded, 


= 324.65 yd. per min. 


0.8780 min. 


0.8113 min. 


Total min, 
The proof of this solution is the following: 
By A, 300 & 1.6893 = 
By B, one pace, 
277.22 (1.6893 
By B, two paces, 
277.22 X& 0.878 + 324.65 * 0.8113 = 


& 


1.6893 
506.38 yd. 


+ 0.0667) + 20 = 506.8 yd. 


506.8 yd. 


Draining Mine Sump 


Referring to the answer given to the examination ques- 
tion, Coan AGE, Aug. 22, p. 318, in regard to the time 
required to drain a mine sump, which is found to be 
5 hr. 5.7 min., I do not understand how 28.274 sq.in. 
divided by 144, which is the number of square inches 
in a square foot, can give 19.63 cu.ft. How is it pos- 
sible for square inches divided by square inches, to give 
cubic feet? 

Constant READER. 

Latrobe, Penn. 


Correspondent should have given his name when writ- 
ing, so that this simple oversight on his part could have 
been answered by mail. He has overlooked the multipli- 
cation by 100 ft., which gives cubic feet. 
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British Columbia Examination, 
May 20, 1914 
(Selected Questions) 

Ques.—Is firedamp compressible? What effect has a 
decreased pressure of the atmosphere on this gaseous mix- 
ture? 

Ans —All air and gases are compressible. Any de- 
crease In atmospheric pressure is accompanied by a cor- 
responding expansion of a firedamp mixture, the expan- 
sion in the volume ef the firedamp being inversely pro- 
portional to the absolute pressure. 

Ques.—Which is the most difficult gas to contend with 
in mining? Explain fully. 

aus —In respect to its removal, carbon dioxide gives 
the most trouble in dip workings and deep shafts, while 
marsh gas often gives serious trouble when generated 
in volume in rise workings and at the face of rise head- 
ings. In respect to explosive conditions in mines, marsh 
gas and carbon monoxide present the greatest difficulties, 
owing to their inflammability when mixed with air in 
certain proportions. 

Ques.—What precautions would you adopt to prevent 
ioss of life and property in mines subject to sudden out- 
bursts of carburetted hydrogen gas ? 

Ans—An ample circulation of air showld be imain- 
tained, and this should be so conducted and distributed 
throughout the mine as to ventilate thoroughly all pas- 
ageways and working places, as well as the waste and void 
or abandoned places, in every portion of the mine. To 
guard against accident, duplicate ventilating fans should 
be installed. Only safety lamps of approved pattern 
should be used. Every precaution should be taken to 
prevent the accumulation of dust, by loading out all 
fine coal and slack and using only dustproof cars. 

Permissible powder should be used, and strict regu- 
lations should be enforced in reference to blasting. All 
shots should be inspected and fired by competent per- 
sons. The mine should be equipped with an efficient sig- 
nal system. Due attention should be given to the sys- 
tem of timbering, with special reference to protecting 
the working faces against the pressure of the gas where 
this is in the roof or coal. The method of mining the 
coal should also be given careful attention, to avoid ac- 
cident from the same cause. 

Ques.—A mixture of marsh gas and air, at its most ex- 
plosive point, is passing along an airway 4x5 ft., at an 
average velocity of 500 ft. per min. What quantity of 
fresh air must be added to this current so that the gas 
cannot be detected on a safety lamp? 

Ans.—The answer to this question will depend on the 
safety lamp used, and the ability of the observer to dis- 
cover the flame cap on the lamp. Using “he unbonneted 
Davy, burning sperm or cottonseed oil, it may be as- 
sumed that the gas in the air current will not exceed 2 
per cent. and escape detection, in ordinary mining prac- 
tice. The volume of air and gas in this airway is (4x5) 
500 = 10,000 cu.ft. per min. <A firedamp mixture, at 
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its most explosive point, contains 9.46 per cent. of gas. 
The volume of gas, in this case, is, therefore, 10,000 x 
0.0946 = 946 cu.ft. per min. If this volume of gas is 
2 per cent. of the return current after the air is added, 
the total volume of the current will be 946 ~ 0.02 = 
17,300 cu.ft. per min. The volume of air to be added, 
therefore, to produce this result, is 47,300 — 10,000 = 
37,300 cu.ft. per min. 

Ques.—ITow far can a pair of entries be driven before 
a cap will show on a safety lamp, if an air current of 
4000 cu.ft. per min. is passing in the entries, assuming 
that the coal gives off 1 cu.ft of marsh gas in every 90 ft. 
of each entry? Give the proportion of gas and air in the 
mixture. 

Ans—The answer to this question will depend upon 
the lamp used for the detection of gas and the ability 
of the observer to discover the flame cap. Assuming that 
2 per cent. of gas can be detected by the use of the n- 
bonneted Davy, the air in this current of mixed gas and 
air would be 100 — 2 = 98 per cent. In this case, there- 
fore, 4000 is 98 per cent. of the mixture and the entire 
volume of gas and air is 4000 ~ 0.98 = 4081.6 cu.ft. 
per min. The volume of gas that must be given off by the 
entries in order to produce this condition is, then, 081.6 
— 4000 = 81.6 cu.ft. per min. 

Now, if 1 cu.ft. of marsh gas is generated in every 90 
ft. of each entry or 2 cu.ft. for every 90 ft. of the pair 
of entries, the quantity of gas given off is 1 cu.ft. for each 
415 ft. of the pair. To generate 81.6 cu.ft., on this basis, 
would require 81.6 & 45 = 3672 ft., which is the dis- 
tance a pair of entries can be driven under the assumed 
conditions. 

Ques.—A pair of entries 300 ft. long have five cross- 
euts connecting them at 60 ft. apart, the pillars between 
the entries being 30 ft. wide. These entries and cross- 
cuts are all filled with marsh gas (CH,). If an air cur- 
rent of 6000 cu.ft. per min. is available, what is the 
least time that will be required to clear out this gas, with- 
out fouling the air current further than to cause a smali 
cap on a safcty lamp? All the piaces mentioned are 8 
ft. wide and 5 ft. high. 

Ans.—The five crosscuts, each 30 ft. long, represent 
2 length of 5 & 30 = 150 ft., which added to the length 


of the two entries gives 2 & 300 + 150 = 1750 ft. of 
length. The cubical contents or volume of these entries 
and crosscuts is, then, 750 (5 &K 8) = 30,000 cu-ft. 


Now, assuming the “‘small cap” represents 2 per cent. of 
gas in the current of air and gas, the volume of pure air 
is 100 — 2 = 98 per cent. of the mixture. On this basis, 
the total volume of the return current of gas and air is 
6000 + 0.98 = 6122.4 cu.ft. per min.; and the volume 
of gas drained off is then 6122.4 — 6000 = 122.4 cu.ft. 
per min. Making some allowance for the difficulty in 


draining the gas, it would be safe to assume that the air 
current carries ,off, say 120 cu.ft. of gas per min. On this 
hasis, the time required to drain these entries and cross- 
cuts would be 30,000 —- 120 = 250 min., or 4 hr. 10 


min. 
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Harrisburg, Penn. 


Four of the big railroad companies, operating in the 
bituminous region, and representing the Central Freight 
Association, conferred with the Public Service Commission 
on Sept. 1, regarding increased freight rates in the western 
part of the state, as granted by the recent ruling of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

George D. Ogden appeared for the Pennsylvania R.R., 
F. Y. Sladden for the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie; F. C. Baird 
for the Bessemer & Lake Erie and T. J. Walters for the 
Baltimore & Ohio. These men asked the Public Service Com- 
mission to grant blanket permission to all roads publishing 
Pennsylvania interstate rates to cancel all tariffs now under 
voluntary suspension effective on or before Sept. 12, and also 
asked authority to republish the five per cent. rates as 
modified by the order of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on less than statutory notice of three, five or ten days, or 
to observe the same number of days’ notice as may be 
granted by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The commission agreed as to the withdrawal of the 
present rates but reserved its decision regarding the propo- 
sition to make effective the five per cent. increase on less 
than the statutory notice of 30 days. The commission also 
made it plain that no matter what its attitude on the 
latter question may be, it would not affect the question as 
to the reasonableness of the increased rates. 

The production of anthracite coal in August was slightly 
larger than that of August a year ago. Most of the large 
producing companies report a normal tonnage, but two of 
them were ahead of last year’s record, and the orders from 
Canada are reported coming in earlier, though not in greater 
volume, than last year. August shipments will approximate 
5,400,000 tons when the official figures are published. 

The labor situation continues quiet. 

An interesting development is the shipment by the Lehigh 
& Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. of 1000 tons of egg coal to San 
Francisco through the Panama Canal. This is the first 
shipment of anthracite by this route. Anthracite has been 
shipped to San Francisco by boat in small quantities as 
ballast around the Horn, but this was a matter of months. 
It is estimated that it will take the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 
Coal Co.’s shipment 30 days to reach its destination. 

No exodus of reservists of the warring nations is re- 
ported, although many of the mine workers are natives of 
them. Russians, including Poles, Lithuanians and Slavonians, 
predominate, and next come Italians, Irish, Austrians, and 
Hungarians, Welshmen, Germans and Englishmen in the 
foregoing order. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Harrisburg—Mandamus proceedings were begun Aug. 3 
against James E. Roderick, chief of the State Department of 
Mines in the Dauphin County Court by miners of the Schuyl- 
kill County anthracite district who claim that foreman’s cer- 
tificates have been unlawfully withheld from them. The 
plaintiffs aver that they took the prescribed examinations, 
passing them, and are now losing money because of the lac 
of certificates. 

Wilkes-Barre—After being idle for over a week because of 
the damage done by a cyclone, the Stanton Colliery of the 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., resumed operations Sept. 1. 
To repair the damage to a point where the colliery could be 
operated, the company employed 250 men every day for a 
week. 

Wyoming—S. J. Jennings, mine inspector for the Highth 
Anthracite District, made presentment to the court recently 
charging Rissinger Bros., mining contractors, with violating 
sections of the mine law at the Troy colliery. It is claimed 
that Rissinger Bros. failed to construct and equipp a mine 
hospital outside of the colliery, also that engine houses built 
inside the mines were not of inflammable material. The de- 
fendants agreed to comply with the law in these respects and 
the court by agreement held the complaint of the mine in- 
spector pending the elimination of the grounds on which the 
violation is charged. 

Pottsville—A severe drought threatens to close the col- 
lieries here. Some of the coal companies in order to prevent 
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this from taking place are making preparation to haul water 
for steam purposes. The Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
Co. is negotiating for the purchase of Lakeside, a large tract 
of land which would give the company possession of a con- 
siderable body of water. The Girard Estate is rapidly com- 
Pleting a reservoir with a capacity of 278 million gallons. 

Joseph Gudonis, on Sept. 38, threw himself down the 
East Brookside shaft, a distance of 1700 ft., meeting death 
upon a cage, his fall completely severing his limbs and 
breaking every bone in his body. Gudonis was employed 
as a contract miner but quit and complaining of headache 
went home. A short time later he ran madly toward the 
shaft and dashed himself to death. 


Thropp—The 1500 mine workers at the Pancoast mine 
of the Price-Pancoast Coal Co. declared a strike on Sept. 2. 
Several hundred of the workers, who were not present at 
the meeting on Sept. 1, when the strike was called, reported 
for work, but were met by pickets who informed them of 
the strike order. The men at once returned home. The 
men have two grievances, the most important being that 
the fire bosses have refused to remain with the union. The 
six fire bosses joined the organization some time ago, but 
recently they resigned, and efforts to get them back have 
been unsuccessful. 

Bituminous 


Connellsville—The advent of September brought no inquiry 
for furnace coke for the month, and it is evident that the 
furnaces which bought coke for July and August are covered 
for September also. At the present time the trend in con- 
sumption is apparently downward, undoubtedly by reason of 
the industrial unsettlement caused by the European War. 


Fayette City—Miners to the number of 450 walked out of 
the Warner-Yough mine Sept. 3, because one of their number 
had been discharged for refusing to work in a room which 
had water in it. This mine has been running steadily for the 
past two years. Union officials from Pittsburgh hope to get 
the men and the company together soon. The closing of this 
operation leaves only two mines running at this place at the 
present time. 

Washington—tThe Fidelity Title & Trust Co. of Pittsburgh, 
receiver for the Pittsburgh & Westmoreland Coal Co., filed 
suit in court recently against the Pennsylvania R.R., to re- 
cover $26,611.83 damages. In April last while cars were being 
placed in the Hazel Kirk mine, No. 3, it is claimed that the 
cars derailed demolishing a coal tipple. 


Charleroi—With a number of the mines along the Monon- 
gahela River partially or entirely closed owing to the scarc- 
ity of empty craft to load, the shipments of coal down bound 
passing Lock No. 4 for the month of August were light. The 
report of the lockmaster shows that 12,648,000 bushels of coal 
from the mines along the upper Monongahela River were 
passed through the government lock during the month. 


Seward—wWith three shifts of men working eight hours 
each, operations at the new plant of the Conomaugh Smoke- 
less Coal Co. are being pushed to completion. The shaft is 
down now a distance of 160 ft. The John Thomas & Sons 
operations near Cramer are being worked to capacity and 
heavy shipments are being made. The Keystone Coal & 
Coke Co.’s mines are working four days a week instead of 
two or three days, as has been the rule for several months 
and everything indicates that a big demand for coal is in 
sight. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Charleston—The report of a wholesale reduction of wages 
in the mining operations in the Norfolk & Western Field ap- 
pears to have been decidedly exaggerated. As nearly as can 
be ascertained the rumor had its origin in the fact that in one 
operation a slight reduction in the wages of some of the em- 
ployees was recently made in order to bring them at that par- 
ticular operation to conform with those made at adjacent 
mines conducted under similar working conditions, There 
has been no general reduction either effected or in contem- 
plation. 

Wheeling—State Mine Inspector, Earl A. Henry, recently 
stated that the Eastern Ohio coal strike which is creating no 
comment in this section at the present time is not throwing 
much business to the mines of West Virginia. This is due 
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to the fact that the markets for Ohio coal are not easily 
reached from the mines of this state, the larger part of its 
production going to the Atlantic Coast while the Ohio coal is 
mostly sent to the Lakes. 

Fayette—The contention of the Black Betsey Coal & Min- 
ing Co. and the Boomer Coal & Coke Co. that they acted in 
accordance with the Constitution and the By-Laws in dis- 
charging certain of their employees recently was sustained at 
a conference held between the excutive boards of the United 
Mine Workers and the Kanawha Coal Operators Association. 
It is stated, however, that the companies will voluntarily give 
employment to the men whom they discharged. 

Bluefield—All coal loading records of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio R.R. in West Virginia and Kentucky coal fields were 
broken during the month of August. A total of 2,202,115 tons 
of coal were loaded or an increase of 140,865 tons over that 
loaded during the month of July. The last day of August 
broke all records for a single days loading and a total of 
113,755 tons were handled or an increase of 3265 tons over 
Aug. 3 which was the previous record. 

Along with new movements for a better citizenship in 
country, town and city, come new courses in the schools. The 
Concord State Normal School will this year offer a new course 
for the benefit of those who expect to go into mining com- 
munities to teach. The course will be offered primarily for 
the purpose of helping the teachers make better schools in 
the mining sections of the state. The course includes a study 
of mine gases, their properties and effect on the miner, the 
analysis of mine air, the use of the barometer and hygrom- 
eter, as well as the use and misuse of safety lamps. Moving 
pictures and lantern slides will be used to illustrate the safe 
methods of mining, and better means of sanitation for min- 
ing towns. 

TENNESSEE 


Nashville—The reduction ordered last winter by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on freight rates on coal hauled 
from points in Kentucky, Tennessee and Alabama and by 
which adjustment of switching practices also was ordered, 
has been sustained by an opinion handed down in the Federal 
Court, much to the satisfaction of the commercial interests 
of this part of the country. J. W. Warrington, Circuit Judge, 
and John E. McCall and E. T. Sanford, United States Circuit 
Judge, signed the finding, which it is hoped is the final 
entry in the long drawn out coal rate and reciprocal switch- 
ing case. 

KENTUCKY 

Barbourville—The wage scale for the union miners em- 
proved in this section, where, however, only a portion of 
the mines are worked by union workmen, is due to be 
adjusted sometime this month. It was to have been taken 
up the first week in September but was postponed for later 
consideration. It is not expected that the adjustment will 
be attended with any difficulty. 


OHIO 


Coshocton—George Lent has started suit in the Coshocton 
County courts against W. A. and Daisy Hahn to secure a 
clear title to a tract of coal land which he leased from the 
defendants in March. The plaintiff says that through over- 
sight there were no witnesses to the lease and he wants 
the error corrected. 

Columbus—Professor Frank A. Ray, of the chair of min- 
ing engineering at the Ohio State University has just issued 
a publication entitled “The Ohio Coal Supply and its Exhaus- 
tion.” Among other things he says that “All calculations 
upon the depletion of Ohio’s coal supply are more or less 
pure speculations. Our knowledge is yet deficient and we 
must know more of the facts both as to the coal reserve 
and the future consumption before the total depletion of 
the Ohio coal supply can be predicted.” 

It is stated that hundreds of small coal mine owners 
who lease their property for operation will be affected 
by the decision of the State Industrial Commission recently 
announced which makes the owner liable in all cases of in- 
jury for payment of compensation. The desire of mine own- 
ers to maintain their property in good condition has resulted 
in most contracts being so drawn that the lessee is not an in- 
dependent contractor but merely an agent of the owner. 


INDIANA 


Indianapolis—The International Executive Board of the 
United Mine Workers of America, at a recent session, passed 
the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That we, representing more than 400,000 mine 
workers of North America, express ourselves as against 
war form. We are for peace and for a _ peaceful 
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solution of all disputes arising among nations without re- 
sorting to arms; and be it further 
“Resolved, That we commend the President of the United 
States for his efforts in behalf of peace. His offer of the 
services of our government to the warring nations of Europe 
as a mediator touched a responsive chord in the hearts 
of all peace-loving people. In like manner the tactful, wise 
and patriotic manner in which he conducted affairs so as 
to prevent our government from becoming involved in a 
war with Mexico ought to be appreciated by every true 
American citizen.” 
ILLINOIS 


Herrin—By a vote of three to one, the miners of southern 
Illinois have abolished the sub-district system of government, 
saving the organization thousands of dollars each year in 
the administration of affairs of the United Mine Workers. 
Instead of several sub-districts, there will be 12 districts 
created, and each will be under a president who will handle 
the work that heretofore has required 10 officials. 


Lincoln—After an idleness of five months the Latham coal 
mine recently resumed operation. This company has suffi- 
cient contracts to warrant work for several weeks. About 
350 men are affected. 

West Frankfort—For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, 
the mines of Franklin County produced a total of 6,569,099 
tons of coal. Twenty-one fatal accidents occurred during the 
year or four less than the previous year. There were also 
137 non-fatal accidents. The Old Ben Mining Co., of West 
Frankfort, worked 262 days and produced 869,982 tons without 
a single fatality. It appears that operators are sparing 
neither pains nor expense in making working conditions as 
safe as possible. 

ARKANSAS 


Fort Smith—Damages to the amount of $1,283,462.21 are 
asked in a suit filed in the United States District Court by 
Franklin Bache, receiver of the Bache-Denman Coal Co. 
against the national, district and local officers of the United 
Mine Workers of America. It is charged that the national 
organization indorsed the destruction of the company’s prop- 
erty by fire and dynamite in a riot last July. 


OKLAHOMA 


Adamson—Eleven miners were imprisoned on Sept. 4 in 
the mine of the Union Coal Co., as the result of a cave-in 
which blocked the mines entrance. On Sept. 7, hope of ever 
reaching the entombed men alive was abandoned, as it was 
believed that it would take at least a week to remove the 
debris at the entrance of the wrecked mine. 


COLORADO 


Trinidad—Six arrests were made recently on indictments 
returned by the Las Animas County grand jury investigating 
coal strike disorders. Those arrested were William Diamond, 
international organizer of the United Mine Workers, three 
saloon men and two strikers. Th six are charged with 
murder on several counts growing out of the battles between 
strikers and mine guards during October of last year and 
April of 1914. 

Denver—Coal land valued at half a million dollars in 
Jackson County reverted to the government and was lost 
to the Northern Colorado Coal Co., by a decree recently 
issued in the United States District Court. By this decree 
the company must pay the costs of the case and the patent 
to the land, bought by the company from individuals reverts 
to the government, 

UTAH 


Sunnyside—In spite of unfavorable smelter conditions, the 
coke plant at Sunnyside is working five days per week, 
and it is believed that unless something unforseen occurs, 
this schedule will prevail for some time to come. With 
improvements in the copper situation, the plant will again 
be put on a seven-day-a-week basis. 
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Patents 
Apparatus for Regulativg Combustion in Furnaces. J. F. 
Canady, Jersey City, N. J., 1,102,718. July 7, 1914. Filed 
Sept. 21, 1909. Serial No. 518,812. 
Signal System for Mines. G. T. Plumb, Johannesburg, 


Transvaal, 1,101,951. July 7, 1914. Filed May 18, 1908. Serial 


No. 433,541. 
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Smoke Washer. L. Bottenstein, Albany, N. Y., 1,101,996. 
July 7, 1914. Filed Feb. 9, 1914. Serial No.::817,432. 

Apparatus for Localizing the Effect of Mine Explosions. 
J. F. Balfour, Edinburgh, Scotland, 1,102,228. July 7, 1914. 
Filed July 5, 1912. Serial No. 707,795. 

Superheater Boiler. J..E. Whittlesey, Pittsburgh, Penn., 
1,102,836. July 14, 1914. Filed Mar. 11, 1912. Serial No. 
683,136. 

Steam Superheater. 
Engine Co., Erie, Penn., 1,102,361. 
10, 1913. Serial No. 747,368. 


R. C. Stevens, assignor to Skinner 
July 7, 1914, Filed Feb. 
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Geo. W. Evans, consulting mining engineer of Seattle, 
is in Montana examining coal properties, 

A, H. Wood, of Petros, Tenn, president of the Petros 
Coal Mining Co., is organizing a company for the develop- 
ment of a considerable tract of coal land in Harlan County, 
Ky. 

A H. Whiteside has recently been appointed vice-president 
and general sales manager of the Goulds Mfg. Co., of Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., manufacturers of hand, triplex and centrifugal 
pumps. 

K. W. Rittenhouse, formerly connected with the Central 
West Coal Co., has taken a position as northern Ohio repre- 
sentative for the William J. Hamilton company, of Columbus. 

Thomas J. Barr has been appointed professor of mining 
engineering in the College of Mines and Metallurgy, at the 
University of Kentucky, to succeed Prof. H. D. Easton, who 
recently accepted a position as instructor in the Illinois Min- 
ers’ and Mechanics’ Institute. 

John Morris of Beckley, W. Va., is understood to be 
making arrangements for developing a tract of coal land on 
Coal River, which was recently secured by him and associ- 
ates. A charter has been obtained with the object of starting 
the work of opening up the coal deposit. 

F. P. Wright, of Bevier, Ky., was reélected president of 
the Western Kentucky Coal Operators Association at the 
meeting held a few days ago in Louisville. Other officers 
reélected at this meeting were as follows: Vice-president, 
Cc. W. Taylor, of Greenville; secretary-treasurer, B. Stewart 
Miller, of Owensboro. 

John H. Jones, mining engineer of Wilkes-Barre, has been 
engaged by the Scranton School District, together with Ells- 
worth Davis, of Scranton, in making an investigation of con- 
ditions under the No. 40 school building. The engineers will 
determine which coal company is responsible for a recent dis- 
turbance of the surface, which caused damage to the school. 

John J. Buttermore, president of the Catawba Coal Co. 
and George S. Connell have purchased the Elizabeth Mine 
of the Connellsville Coal & Coke Co., at Montana, W. Va. 
They will begin operations immediately under the name of 
the J. J. Buttermore Coal Co. The offices of this firm will 
be in Connellsville, Penn. 

George Hippard, owner of the Coulterville mine and who 
resides at Belleville, Ill., was seriously injured when he fell 
from the top of the tipple at the coal mine at Coulterville, 
while supervising some work. He was given temporary 
treatment and sent to his home in Belleville, where several 
fractures of his arms and legs will keep him confined for 
sometime. 

J. W. Reed, who has been an inspector at the mines of the 
Consolidation Coal Co., at Jenkins, Ky., for eight years, has 
taken the examination at the College of Mines and Metallurgy, 
preparatory to applying for the position of first assistant 
state inspector of mines. The appointment is made by the 
Board of Trustees of the State University, and the governor 
issues the certificate. 





OBITUARY 








Thomas E. Hughes, manager of the Philadelphia office of 
the Standard Underground Cable Co., died at his residence 
in Atlantic City recently. Mr. Hughes had long represented 
the Standard Co. throughout its Atlantic Coast territory 
from Philadelphia South, and for the past 17 years had been 
manager of its Eastern and Southeastern branch Office sales 
department. 
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CONSTRUCTION NEWS 
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Chattanooga, Tenn.—It is announced that work on build- 
ing the million dollar coke oven and byproduct plant of the 
Durham Coal & Coke Co. in Alton Park will be begun on 
or about Sept. 30. 

Athens, Ohio—Work on repairs of the coal hoisting ap- 
paratus at Mine 209 on Sugar Creek is being pushed day 
and night, and it is hoped that this mine will again be 
ready for operation within a short time. It has been 
idle for several days. 

Huntington, W. Va.—Another new mining town is being 
built on Allen’s Creek in Wyoming County about four miles 
from Mullens, where the Wyoming Coal Co. is opening a new 
mine. Houses for the miners are being built and it is ex- 
pected that the company will begin shipping coal within a 
few weeks. 

Coshocton, Ohio—The Ohio Cannel Coal Co. expects to 
even its 5-ft. bed of coal underlying 1200 acres in Bedford 
Township: within 30 days. The opening of the mine is in 
charge of S. B. Priest and George T. Heckle, who with John 
Orr and Simon Ashcraft own the controlling interest. The 
company expects to commence building tipples and installing 
machinery at once. 









NEW INCORPORATIONS 








Columbus, Ohio—Papers have been filed with the Secretary 
of State, changing the name of the Pomeroy Fuel Co. to the 
Alma-Thacker Fuel Co. The concern is located in Columbus. 


Ottawa, W. Wa.—The Big Eagle Mining Co. has been 
organized with an authorized capital of $25,000. The in- 
corporators are J. M. Moore, James Clark, A. M. Rogers, 
and Edward Zwilling of Ottawa, and George S. Wallace of 
Huntington. 

Jackson, Ohio—The Ohio & Indiana Collieries Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital of $150,000, to deal in coal lands 
and to mine and sell coal. The incorporators are E. E. Mor- 
gan, Walter McCloud, David Armstrong, Morgan J. Jones 
and KE. E. Eubanks. 

Seottsboro, Ala.—The McKenzie Coal Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $7500, to develop mines in 
Jackson County, Alabama. The officers are A. R. McKenzie, 
president; John D. O’Connor, vice president; J. H. McKenzie. 
secretary and treasurer, all of Scottsboro, Ala. 

Crown, W. Va.—A charter of incorporation was recentiy 
granted to the Lowash Coal Co. of Crown, Logan Co., W. 
Va. This company has an authorized capital of $20,000, and 
the incorporators are G. I. Putnam, R. L. Carmichael, Ethel 
Carmichael, H. B. Summers, Mary A. Summers, of Crown, 
and Ida L. Putnam of Athens. 

Homer City, Penn.—An application has been made for a 
charter for a coal mining and holding concern to be known 
as the Crown Hill Coal Mining Co. which will operate in 
central Indiana Courty. The incorporators are M. A. Low- 
ther, B. M. Barker, and W. C. Lowther. This firm holds 
considerable coal in the Indiana field. 





INDUSTRIAL NEWS 











Philadelphia, Penn.—W. A. Stone & Co. have discontinued 
their branch office in Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—The Italian steamship “Fert” recent- 
ly cleared from this port with 7746 tons of coal destined to 
Italian ports. 

Charlestown, W. Va.—More than 2000 claims were handled 
in August by the Workmen’s Compensation Division of the 
Public Service Commission, while in one week over 525 claims 
were considered. 

Belt, Mont.—George W. Merkle has acquired a 5-year 
lease upon the Anaconda Copper Mining Co.’s operation at 
this point, and will within the next few days place a force 
of men at work preparing the mine for the production of 
coal. 

Columbus, Ohio—The Ohio Public Utilities Commission has 
set the time for the suspension of car-service rules on cars 
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loaded with fine coal to Dec. 1. The application of the Ka- 
nawha & Michigan R.R. Co., which brought the action, 
asked that the suspension be made permanent. 

Columbus, Ohio—The Ohio Public Utilities Commission has 
granted the application of the Kanawha & Michigan R.R. Co. 
for permission to store fine coal on its lines without the usual 
demurrage charges. This is done in order not to flood the 
market with small sizes. The order will be issued in a few 
days. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—The tow boat “Sally Marmet” struck 
the Government dredge boat in charge of the “Sea Lion” 
and sunk three barges of coal at the foot of Manchester 
Island on Sept. 3. The “Marmet” left for this city with 
the remainder of the coal. The damage in total will amount 
to several thousand dollars. 

Washington, D. C.—Secretary of the Interior Lane re- 
ceintly presided at a conference of American manufacturers 
of coal tar chemicals, and pharmaceutical products ,to de- 
termine whether the government can render aid in bringing 
about an American production of such coal tar products as 
hitherto have been imported. 

Washington, D. C.—The third Conservation Bill that the 
House of Representatives has had under consideration, pro- 
vides for the operation of coal, oil, gas, potassium and sodium 
deposits on the public land and is regarded as extremely im- 
portant. The nation is rich in its natural resources but for 
want of adequate legislation, too many of these resources 
are now in a state of non-use. 

Erie, Penn.—The Lake coal trade is said to be the lightest 
it has been this season. A number of ships that were idle 
the forepart of the year because they were dependent upon 
the coal produced in Ohio, are now busy, but those that 
carried coal all spring are unable to get it now in anything 
like operating quantities. 

Connellsville, Penn.—Advices from the head of the Lakes 
indicate that the coal docks have a burden of about five 
million tons and that vessels are not getting as good 
despatch as a few weeks ago. The railroads are taking 
only small amounts of fuel, but it is expected that as soon 
as the grain crops start to move from the Northwest, the 
roads will load the cars with coal for the return trip. 

Huntington, W. Va.—The Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. has 
received a large number of new steel coal cars, which were 
on order, within the past few months, and is putting them 
into service as fast as they arrive. This road has taken 
about 1300 wooden, 40-ton, flat bottom gondola cars out of 
service, and will put steel center sills into them at the local 
shops. After this, the cars will be put back in the coal trade. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Ohio Public Utilities Commission has 
issued an order requiring the Hocking Valley Ry. Co. to 
operate an electric car service on the Wellston and Jackson 
Belt Line, connecting Jackson and Hamden. The electric ser- 
vice was taken off this line several weeks ago and the people 
along the route protested to the Utilities Commission. The 
company was not given the alteration of operating a steam 
service. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Local industrial circles were recentiy 
somewhat agitated by the report that the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron and Railroad Co. was loading at Pensacola and Mobile 
cargoes of coal for the Hamburg-American line of ocean 
steamers. It was said that this coal was paid for in gold 
as soon as it was loaded. This report, however, which was 
thoroughly discussed and generally believed has been neither 
confirmed nor denied. 

Connellsville, Penn.—The statement of the bituminous coal 
tonnage originated on the lines of the Western Maryland 
R.R. shows that during June, shipments amounted to 187,006 
tons or a decrease of 41,796 tons as compareed with the 
corresponding month of the previous year. Total shipments 
during the first six months of 1914 were 1,363,135 tons or 
a decrease of 182,297 tons as compared with the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year. 

Clear Creek, Utah—The Utah Fuel Co. recently made a 
record of 360 ft. in one month in driving an 8x12 ft. tunnel 
through hard rock at its Clear Creek mine. This tunnel 
will eventually be 4000 ft. long. Two shifts are being 
worked. Sixty per cent. gelatine powder is used to break 
the rock, the holes being on an average 6 ft. deep, 3%4-in. 
drills being used. New electric and other equipment will 
eventually be installed. 

Pittsburgh, Penn.—The keen inquiry for moderate sized 
coal tracts convenient to railroads is taken as foreshadowing 
industrial revival before long. There are few buyers for 
large coal lands, but wherever a block of minable coal 
ot a few hundred acres is offered for sale, it is disposed of 
readily at a good price. One broker, who specializes in 
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coal lands is quoted as recently saying, that in his 12 
years’ experienco, he never before had so many inquiries for 
coal properties as he has at present. 

Charlestown, W. Va.—Great Britain has long enjoyed the 
reputation of having the best conducted and the safest coat 
mines in the world. A comparison of B.itish records with 
those of West Virginia, however, reveal some interesting 
facts. In Great Britain there are 3289 mines as against 817 
in West Virginia. The production per employee in 1913 
was 267 tons, while in West Virginia it was 855 tons. Each 
person employed underground in England produced 332 tons, 
as against 1048 tons in West Virginia. 


Newport News, Va.—A total of 1,108,539 tons of coal were 
dumped over Hampton Roads coal piers at Lambert’s Point, 
Sewall’s Point and Newport News during the month of 
August. These figures are expected to be exceeded by the 
September dumpings as foreign steamers awaiting cargo 
aggregating approximately 100,000 tons are already in port 
and a large fleet of others are expected to arrive to load 
eargoes for foreign countries which hitherto have been 
getting their coal supply from England and Germany. 


Birmingham, Ala.—There has been no event in the Birm- 
ingham district during the past few years which has so 
disturbed the coal industry as the proposed increase in coal 
rates. It is said that the tariff of the railroads if granted 
by the State Commission will cost the Birmingham district 
1,500,000 tons of coal per year. The production in the Birm- 
ingham district seldom exceeds 7,000,000 tons per annum, and 
if from that amount the railroads by proposed tariff cause 
to be cut off 1,500,000 tons, it will be a severe blow to the 
industry. 

Columbus, Ohio—The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. has issued 
a monthly publication, styled “Jeffrey Service,” which is de- 
signed to benefit the employees of the company. W. A. 
Grievcs, superintendent of employment and welfare, is editor- 
in-chief. Reporters have been named from each of the 50 
departments of the huge corporation. The publication is de- 
signed “to know more about ourselves.” The company 
has started a co-operative grocery, meat market, shoe store, 
bakery, dairy and restaurant for the benefit of its hundreds 
of employees. 

Montreal, Canada—One and a quarter million tons of coal 
have been shipped since the opening of navigation to the 
St. Lawrence ports, Montreal, Quebec, Three Rivers and 
Levis with 35 steamers of the Dominion Coal Co. as carriers. 
This indicates that two million tons which are intended 
to be brought from Sydney during the season of navigation 
will be sent as the amount already arrived shows that the 
schedule is heing lived up to. The program for September 
is to bring 350,000 tons of coal to the St. Lawrence ports, 
most of it being destined for Montreal. 


Washington, D. C.—The United States Bureau of Mines 
is planning a comprehensive exhibit for the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. The Bureau has in mind not only the value 
of interesting those engaged in the various mining and 
metallurgical industries but also the education of the general 
public to a better knowledge of the magnitude of these 
industries and to the efforts which are being honestly made 
by miners and mine opera‘ors toward a more safe conduct of 
mining and a more efficient utilization of the products of 
the mine after they are secured from the earth. 








Newport News, Va.—Notwithstanding the embargo on 
credit which has rroved a stumbling block in the way of 
South American trade since the outbreak of European hostili- 
ties, it is an interesting fact that coal shipments have been 
steadily proceeding during the month of August to Brazilian 
ports. The Booth Line during this month has sent four 
steamers from New York and Hampton Roads to Brazil with 
cargoes to Para, Manaos and Iquitos, Bahia and Pernambuco. 
These cargoes included 15,000 tons of coal shipped by the 
company from the railway terminals at Norfolk and Newport 
News. There is every prospect that these shipments will 
continue and increase. 


Vivian, W. Va.—The Pittsburgh Coal Washer Co. recently 
closed the contract for a large modern steel tipple for the 
Bottom Creek Coal & Coke Co. This structure will be one 
of the finest ever built in the Pocahontas field. The same 
firm is at present building two steel tipples for the U. S. 
Coal & Oil Co. at Holden, W. Va., one steel tipple for the 
Main Island Creek Coal Co. at Logan, W. Va., one steel 
tipple for the Logan Coal Co. at Ethel, W. Va., two steel 
tipples and car hauls for the Rail & River Coal Co. at 
Bellaire, Ohio,,one steel tipple at the Lick Branch mine of 
the Pocahontas Consolidated Collieries Co., at Pocahontas, 
Va., and several wooden tipples at various points throughout 
the state of West Virginia. 
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General Review 


Anthracite trade steadily improving as the season ad- 
vances. Operations active and the full circular prevails. Bi- 
tuminous steam trade disappointing in all parts of the coun- 
try, but operators continue confident as to the future. Mar- 
ket well maintained. Domestic grades beginning to open up 
as the season advances. 

The anthracite trade is steadily gaining momentum 
through the fall transitional period preceding the winter rush. 
The weather is already becoming a potent factor in the situ- 
ation, some unexpectedly low temperatures having materially 
accelerated retail buying and created additional activity 
among the wholesalers. The customary slowing down at the 
opening of the month has disappeared and most of the com- 
panies are now well covered. Full circular prices are gen- 
erally the rule and a heavy fall and winter business is in 
sight. 

The Eastern bituminous maket is generally dissapointing 
though still replete with many latent possibilities. There has 
been a heavy increase in the foreign trade but even under 
the most favorable conditions this cannot attain sufficient 
proportions to directly affect the general market. On the 
other hand, the more or less complete demoralization pre- 
vailing in the world’s established channels of commerce, has 
unmistakably crippled local industries to such an extent as 
to have a marked effect on the fuel consumption. But in 
spite of this adverse situation there are occasional reports of 
an incipient shortage at some points and operators are ag- 
gressively maintaining the market, confident of an active 
trade in the immediate future. 

Indications for an early closing of Lake navigation has 
caused the Pittsburgh district operators to relinquish their 
last hopes of placing any surplus tonnages in that direc- 
tion. Prices are spotty and irregular. Complications regard- 
ing credits in the Canadian trade are still puzzling producers 
selling in those markets. A more favorable condition prevails 
as regards the Lake trade in Ohio and domestic coals are 
also holding steady; steam grades are slowing down per- 
ceptibly and prices are under some pressure due to the tend- 
ency to reduce immediate expenditures to the minnimum. 

There is considerable negotiation on foreign business in 
the Southern market and domestic trade is beginning to open 
up with the approach of the fall buying season. Some de- 
mand for steam coal is noted in the Middle Western market 
due, in part, to a tendency among large users to stock up be- 
fore the car shortage period. The marxet is erratic but with 
a favorable undertone. 
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BOSTON 


No significant change in Pocahontas and New River. Local 
spot demand very light, but contract shipments are well up 
to seasonable mark. Georges Creek loading slow because of 
off-shore requisitions. Pennsylvania grades continue strong. 
Good September in anthracite. 


Bituminous—Pocahontas and New River have been mark- 
ing time and there are no significant developments to report. 
The export trade is the chief topic of interest and appar- 
ently little attention is being paid to the market coastwise. 
While the volume of receipts here continues-large; it is prac- 
ically all contract, the local market seeming to be about as 
far removed from an active spot demand as heretofore. Stocks 
are large at all points and there is not quite the interest 
on the part of buyers that was predicted a few weeks ago. 
Many of the textile mills have closed down for a fortnight, 
beginning Aug. 29, and some will stay closed unless a way is 
found to get German dye-stuffs. 

A few more steam colliers have been put back in commis- 
sion and most of the agencies are moving a fair tonnage from 
Hampton Roads. Market cargoes are a little more easily ab- 


sorbed than a month ago, but the demand for inland ship- 
ment is rather spotty and unreliable. 
The Georges Creek shippers have more business just now 





than they can comfortably handle. The off-shore demand is 
strong and coastwise boats are frequently being held until 
clearance is given steamers for foreign ports. In some caseg 
bottoms intended to load this grade have been diverted to 
Hampton Roads loading. 

There is practically no change in the generally strong 
position of the Pennsylvania grades. All-rail there is a steady 
demand and consumers are beginning to urge shipments with 
more frequency. Most of the shippers are optimistic over 
the fall prospect and with Georges Creek beginning to break! 
down on deliveries and Hampton Roads coals in line for 
heavy business later, it is hard to see anything unfavorable 
ahead, especially for the more popular grades. Prices have 
not changed except in scattered instances. 

Anthracite—The early September demand has exceeded ex- 
ceeded expectations. Orders are coming in freely. The re- 
tailers are up to their maximum for deliveries and they are 
likely to continue so throughout the month. A few inde- 
pendent offerings have been made at 5@10c. off the current 
circular, but as usual little tonnage was placed. Most of the 
companies already have about all the September orders they 
can handle and there is no doubt now that the market will be 
active for the balance of the season. 

Current prices on bituminous at wholesale are about as 
follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
WHINGNE SS 5 cc6s-cc: $0.90@1.50 $1.25@1.65 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*..... 2.15@2.80 2.00@2 .90 2.92@3.02 
New York*....... 2.45@3.10 2.80@3 .20 3.22@3.32 
RIRISIIERGINS so cs cc cedcoues - cieceavs aes 2.85@2.95 
MIURORGGUNGE Scnccevecde 8 edguccddeu snacedatass $2.85@2.95 
ERIS TS Veawerekee  oFeteeetwias, wetreiexews 3.63@3 .68 
INERT os ccncdccacs Sdeccdcnaas  waragudaues 3.63@3.78 
* F.o.b. 7On cars. 


NEW YORK 
Satisfactory bookings ahead in anthracite. Insistent de- 
mand all rail and individual coals’ now bringing the full eir- 
cular. Bituminous demand on contracts increases. Prompt 
market continues rather flat, though the outlook is hopeful. 


Anthracite—The demand for anthracite domestic sizes for 
rail shipment, both East and West, continues in good volume, 
although not quite as strong as the latter part of August. 
Orders are now booked ahead for perhaps two or three weeks 
and with anything like a turn in the weather conditions the 
demand for all domestic sizes should increase. Stove con- 
tinues to be the short size in all the markets. The activity 
in the rail markets has had a tendency of taking individual 
coal away from tidewater, the result being a general stif- 
fening of prices and all sizes in the standard grades are now 
bringing the full circular. 

The demand for pea coal for rail shipment has improved 
materially, but it is still inactive at tidewater. The fine sizes 
in the higher grades are in good demand, whereas inferior 
coals in the buckwheat sizes are begging. 

There is a more or less general movement on the part 
of the retail dealers toward urging the consumer to put in 
his supply at once. This, in view of the increase in prices 
of other staple commodities due to the war is effecting the 
movement of retail coal and the trade generally looks for a 
very active and winter demand. 

The market continues quotable on about the same basis 
as last week as follows: 





Upper Ports 








Lower Ports——— 


— gum 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 
Is oe ek ae an $5.10 $4.66@5.10 $5.05 $4.55@5.10 
Ras ry, a na See ars ns 5.35 5.10@5.35 5.36 4.95@5.3 
SON Ct Oe ee ae rane mentee 5.90 5.35 5.30 5.30 
OC 5.60 5.50@5.60 5.55 5.35@5.55 
DRE hea? foe coda 3.55 3.45@3.55 3.50 3.20@3 .50 
ERIOIIUGEG e265 oo ee se 2.80 2.75@2.80 2.50@2.75 2.10@2.75 
Li a ee reer ‘aa 2.30 2.3C 2.00@2.25 1.60@2.25 
Bf: "pete eer eee eee 1.80 1.75@1.80 1.75 1.30@1.75 
Bbituminous—Conditions generally seem to be improving. 


While the railroad-supply movement shows a falling off 
as compared with August, there is a notable improvement 
in the demand from commercial users, though the majority 
of the coal is moving on contract. Probably it is too early 
to say what effect the European war will have on general 
manufacturing business, and there may be no definite de- 
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velopments along this line for several months, but should 
there be a largely increased demand for goods manufactured 
in the United:States, the coal business will be benefited. 

The cooler weather should bring a larger demand, and 
the increased exportation of coal is a favorable factor. Re- 
ports from the mining regions indicate a more hopeful view 
on the part of the operators, practically all of whom report 
more orders for the month of September. While some coal 
is being: offered at tidewater at low figures, the larger op: 
erators have made no change in their prices... We continue 
nominal quotations of last, week as follows: West Virginia 
steam, $2.80@2.60; fair grades Pennsylvania, $2.55@2.65; 
good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.70@2.80; best Miller Penn- 
sylvania, $3.10@3.15; Georges Creek, $3.15 @3.25. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Situation about the same as last week although demand is 
not so marked, and activity in certain sizes has fallen off. 
Labor Day holiday causes a decrease in output. Bituminous 
still uncertain, but a better feeling prevails. 


Anthracite—The last week of August saw a large influx 
of orders, with instructions to ship that month or cancel. 
This was particularly true of the rail business, although the 
Tidewater trade was also heavy. With most of these orders 
cleaned up, the market has eased off again, and while there 
is every indication that it may start up at any time, it is now 
the indifferent period between the summer dullness and fall 
activity. 

The operations at the mines the past week have had their 
usual September set back, due to the holiday on Monday. 
It is understood that most of the mines commenced oper- 
ations on Wednesday morning, and continued for the bal- 
ance of the week. Outside of the chestnut and pea sizes, the 
maket still contirnues to absorb the output. Prices at Tide- 
water are as follows: 


Circular Individual 
EN 5b oyenck nde ih sakuew se aktoe renee $4.75 $4.75 
BNE ek Aa cconsiehinich eaesie hws mens athe wre sews awh 5.00 5.00 
ee ET ro rere re re 5.00 5.00 
RMI sca ssnineiemon seus came meanness 5.25 4.90 @ 5.00 


Bituminous—There seems to be a much better atmosphere 
to the bituminous situation. Consignees at Tidewater are 
complaining that they cannot get the coal when they want 
it. This applies particularly to the better grades. This un- 
doubtedly indicates that the rail business is improving, and 
it is confidently expected that the end of the month will find 
a much better feeling all through, this branch of the trade. 
The outlook is promising, although there are no definite pre- | 
dictions as to when the improvement will occur. There is 
considerable tonnage moving, but the prices are not satis- 
factory. The demand does not seem to warrant any in- 
crease in current quotations. 


BALTIMORE 


Export trade continues to grow but local conditions fail 
to improve. Slack still farther off color. Prices generally 
low. 


In the face of a growing export trade the domestic 
situation seems remarkably dull. In some ceases, notably 
with slack, there have been sales below the quotations of 
last week. 

At the export piers it is said that the daily shipment 
keeps growing. New connections are constantly being made 
abroad or in South America, and the coal of this country 
is at last a genuine competitor with the Welsh product. 
Charters are particularly heavy for the Argentine Republic, 
and many inquiries are in from that country, which is re- 
ported short of fuel. 

At the mines of West Virginia, Western Maryland and 
Western Pennsylvania there are general reports of poor 
demand. The light call for industries using slack has caused 
that fuel to touch as low as 50c. and sales five cents off 
that have been recorded in some cases. Three-quarter gas is 
selling around 30c. at the mines in West Virginia. Pennsyl- 
vania low grade fuels are obtainable as low as 95c. to $1, 
and medium to best grades are offering at from $1.15 to 
1.35. 


HAMPTON ROADS 
Shipments moving both foreign and coastwise. Inquiries 
still coming in for large cargoes for export. Dumpings for 
August amount to 1,108,539 tons. 


Dumpings at tidewater for the past week have been 
heavy, coastwise shipments have shown up well and a large 
number of cargoes have moved to foreign destinations. 
Foreign buyers continue to look to Hampton Roads shippers 
for supplies and inquiries are coming in daily.for large 
cargoes to be shipped to various South American ports; 
although actual sales are being made, and cargoes moved, 
It is difficult to ascertain at what price coal was _ sold. 
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Shipments are also moving to.a umber of European ports. 
It is understood that, prices.on the, export, coal range from 
$2.85 to $3, althoygh only a small part, of the coal is. being 
sold at the latter figure. ; Se 

Cargoes moving foreign during the week went to Elba, 
Iquique, Kingston, Canal Zone, Rio de Janeiro, Curacao, 
Port of Spain, Piraeus, Buenos Aires, Chaparro, Genoa, Gib- 
raltar, Para, Cagliari, and Barbadoes. In addition, the U. S. 
Government has taken one large cargo to be landed at 
Cavitie or Olongapoo, P. I. 

There is a fair accumulation of coal in the various rail- 
road yards with shipments coming in promptly from _ the 
mines and unless there should be an exceptionally heavy 
demand for prompt cargoes shippers at Hampton Roads are 
well prepared to take care of large orders. The war con- 
ditions caused export shipments to increase greatly during 
August and in consequence dumpings for that month have 
reached well over a million tons. The dumpings over the 
Norfolk & Western piers at Lamberts Point amounted to 
539,607 tons, from Newport News over the C. & O. Ry. piers 
285,053 tons and from Sewalls Point over the Virginian Ry. 
283,879 tons or a total for the three pies of 1,108,539 tons. 

The Spanish Cruiser “Carlos V” is at present reparing at 
the U. S. Navy Yard and will take on a supply of. bunker 
here before proceeding on her homeward voyage. 





LAKE MARKETS 











PITTSBURGH 

Demand light all along the line and market unsatisfactory. 
Prices continue irregular and well below the circular figures. 
Mining at about 65% of capacity. 

Pittsburgh district coal operators have hopes that event- 
ually the war will improve trade, by increasing exports, at 
least from other districts, but thus far at any rate the in- 
fluence has been in the opposite direction, exports being light 
and so many vessels remaining in port that consumption is 
reduced. The last hopes for an improvement in the Lake 
trade are now gone and shipments are expected to be rela- 
tively light for the remainder of the season, with an early 
closing of navigation at that. Manufacturing demand keeps 
up fairly well, but is scarcely as heavy as a fortnight ago, 
and the retail dealers are not yet stocking up to any extent. 

Altogether the position of the coal market is quite un- 
satisfactory and compares unfavorably with a fortnight ago. 
Mine operations average about 65% of capacity. Prices con- 
tinue extremely irregular, both for free coal and upon con- 
tracts. For prompt shipment slack is 50@60c. and mine-run 
is done at only a trifle above a dollar. Circular prices are 
unchanged, but purely nominal: Slack, 90c.; nut and slack. 
$1.05; nut, $1.25; mine-run, $1.30; %-in., $1.50, per ton at mine, 
Pittsburgh district. 


BUFFALO 
Little life to the bituminous trade and not much indica- 


tion of improvement. War influence and the financial out- 
look the controlling factors. Anthracite is doing better. 


Bituminous—There is difference of opinion as to the state 
of trade, some finding the demand fairly good, while others 
report it as poor; the latter class doubtless predominates. One 
difficulty is with the Canadian trade; Canada is not paying 
for coal promptiy and there is doubt as to the future lia- 
bilities. Some shippers are declining to sell to new custo- 
mers there, on the grounds that if old connections are not 
satisfactory new ones are not apt to prove so. The situation 
is not pleasant. There is a general hesitation in every di- 
rection. The European war has hurt all branches of busi- 
ness and if it lasts very long there will be no money left in 
Europe to buy anything with; in addition, it may be many 
years before the old purchasing power returns. 

‘Anthracite—There is some slacking off of trade early in 
the month, as usual, on account of extra buying late last 
month to escape the 10c. advance, but the regular fall trade 
is now in sight. The improvement in demand is everywhere 
reported. The independent anthracite dealers claim an almost 
full trade and at this rate there will soon be the usual fall 
clamoring for stove and chestnut. The Lake trade is not good 
for this time of the year. There is now trade enough in the 
West to relieve the Upper-Lake docks, so that there is room 
for coal there, but there is complaint that the coal is not 
coming forward freely, the inference being that the Eastern 
demand is looking up. 

Anthracité shipments by Lake for the week were only 
95,000 tons; for the month, 509,620 tons, and for the season, 
2,728,355 tons, as against 3,308,821 tons to date last year. 
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TOLEDO 

Domestics in’ fair demand and prices close to the list. 
Fine grades in excess supply and difficult to move. Lake ship- 
ping heavier than for some time. 

The cval situation is looking brighter than for a long time 
past and dealers are inclined to take an optimistic view. There 
is a fair demand for domestic coal and prices are close te 
the list. A strong effort is being made to bring up the price 
of Hocking lump. Fine coal which formerly brought 70c. is 
now selling at 25c., and with but little demand. It is believed 
that there will be a cessation of operations shortly, unless 
there is an improvement in the price of fine coal. 

Pocahontas can no longer be secured at circular prices 
and the market on lump is now $2.50. The Lake shipping is 
stronger than it has been for some time and more boats are 
moving. The coal was well cleaned up here one day last 
week and there was some real demand, which was, how- 
ever, quickly supplied. There is as yet no congestion on the 
railroads. The Pittsburgh No. 8 scale committee has not yet 
reached a settlement. 

COLUMBUS 


Lake and domestic trade fairly active but steam business 
continues slow. The new circulars well maintained. Small 
sizes very weak. 

The best features of the trade during the past week are 
the strength in the Lake and domestic departments. Both 
are showing a good tone and future prospects are consid- 
ered bright. The steam business is slow and there is not much 
prospects for a betterment in the immediate future. 

Fuel requirements for manufacturing are generally small 
as business is at a low ebb. Many factories are closed down 
and others are being operated with a curtailed force of men. 
Consequently they are not buying steam coal is as large 
quantities as formerly. Most of the steam contracts which 
have been closed are at fairly profitable figures. In the rail- 
road-fuel business, practically all of the larger contracts are 
still to be let. 

Lake trade is still active, although the Toledo docks of 
the Hocking Valley Ry. did not show up as good last week 
as in previous weeks. The demand from the Northwest is 
still good and docks at the Upper Lake ports are generally 
in good shape. <An interior movement from the docks has 
started. It is predicted that there will be activity in the 
Lake trade up to the closing of navigaion. 

Prices in the Ohio fields are: 


Hocking Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawha 





$1.70 $1.75 
1.60 1.60 $1.60 
1.45 $1.20 1.45 1.45 
1.15 1.50 1.15 
WEMENIT are Sicvalscct-g sve acces see sie's 1.20 1.05 1.15 1.15 
INTEC, DOR GN BIGClE 666 ccks's 0a ee e's 0.35 0.45 0.35 
COBIEG MRO e665 60sec wdcesnetne 0.25 0.35 0.35 0.25 


CLEVELAND 


Retail trade brisk, but other demands are comparatively 
light. Markets flooded and prices have been forced lower. 
Lake movement light. 

The coal trade is much the same as it was a week ago. 
The low prices at which operators have disposed of their 
,products have forced quotations lower, but the demand has 
not increased. With most plants shut down last Sunday and 
Monday, there was no great demand over the week end. <An- 
other reason for the excess supply of coal is the meager 
Lake shipments. So many of the docks are not taking their 
usual quota of coal that operators have flooded the other mar- 
kets to Keep their mines going. 

The condition of the market is well illustrated by the 
following quotations: 





Pocahon- Youghio- Bergholz Fair- W. Va. 
tas gheny . mount No. 8 
CII <i 5is:.eleis o!ele/efeiers $3.85 
Lump, 6 in season $2.50 
(iD ee ee Re 3.385 
ae Gate. co ve waiccwes 2.10 
bP Bam 8d is 6. 6.6.06000 2.50 2.20 
Lump, Lp Re ‘ 2.25 2.15 2.05 2.05 
NEMO TURK osccaccesss Bead 2.15 1.95 1.90 1.95 
SAG. clase nes sluice’) «« (een 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.55 
CINCINNATI 


Domestic and steam business dull. Labor and transporta- 
tion facilities are plentiful. Some foreign demand. 

The closing down of some large manufacturing plants has 
resulted in a worse situation locally. Other plants are run- 
ning on short time, and the net result is that the steam 
market is slower. Small domestic consumers are waiting 


until an actual need for fuel arises, because of lack of money 
with which to buy other necessities. An optimistic view is 
still maintained. 
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Dealers are not buying to any extent just now, and the 
movement has been: reduced to practically nothing, aithough 
there is still some’'coal going ‘to the Northern and :North-* 
western markets: by all-rail routes. There are plenty of- 
cars offered, ahd men are in good supply. 





COKE , 











CONNELLSVILLE 
Coke market absolutely stagnant. Censumption promises 
some decrease, but production and shipments unchanged thus 
far. Prices not quotably changed, but probab'y largely nom- 
inal. 


The market has been completely stagnaat since last re- 
port, but this represents no material change. Four mer- 
chant furnaces, depending upon the Connelisville region for 
coke are just blowing out and shipments of coke have al- 
ready been discontinued. One, however, will blow in late this 
week. Consumption by the steel interests is unchanged since 
they are keeping their furnaces in bJast even though steel 
production has been slightly reduced. News has’ just come 
out of a transaction made quietly three weeks ago, a valley 
interest buying coke for September and October shipment to 
two furnaces, involving about 25,000 tons altogether, the price 
being $1.75. Possibly this figure could now be shaded. Mar- 
ket quotations are approximately as follows, though largely 
nominal: Prompt furnace, $1.70@1.75; contract furnace, 
$1.75@1.90; prompt foundry, $2.25@2.35; contract foundry, 
$2.35@2.50, per ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Aug. 29 at 25,- 
683 tons, an increase of 18 tons, and shipments at 273,397 tons, 
an increase of 9284 tons. Shipments have been exceeding pro- 
duction for several weeks past, reducing the amount carried 
in stock, 

BUFFALO 

There is no stir in coke, as the furnaces are all running 
about as slow as ever, but some dealers find a slight short- 
age of stock coke and are quoting a few cents more. Local 
receipts of iron ore are good and stock piles are not unusually 
large. Quotations are on the basis of $4.25 for best 72-hr. 
Connellsville foundry and $3.30 for stock coke. 


BIRMINGHAM 


The coke market shows very little change over last 
week, but present indications are that it will shortly im- 
prove. 





SOUTHERN 








BIRMINGHAM 


Market seems stronger than for some time. Negotiations 
on the South American order still under way. 


While the local demand for steam coal is about the same 
as last week, the war has brought out heavy orders for 
bunker fuel at all Southern ports. One of the large operators 
is shipping about 1000 tons per day through the port of 
Pensacola for bunker purposes, and the demand at both 
Mobile and New Orleans has increased. 

The South American business has not yet been definitely 
placed, due to the fact that conditions pertaining to bottemns 
and finances have not yet been completed; they are reported 
well under way, however, and it is hoped that arrangements 
can be completed within a short time. Some of the large 
operators have accepted orders subject to these arrangements 
being made. 

Lump coal seems to be in better demand and September 
business promises to be much larger than August. Black- 
smith coal is in a satisfactory condition with prices remain- 
ing firm. Pig iron manufacturers report many small sales 
with prices the same as last week. 

LOUISVILLE 

Trade marking time. Domestics fair but steam grades 
heavy. Large inquiry from Brazil. 

The Kentucky trade is marking time. Prices quoted the 
first of the month run only to the fifteenth, and are subject 
to change at that time. The domestic market continues the 
most active, with some improvement in the industrial section 
of the market, though not as much as could be wished. 

Prices, f.o.b. mines, are: $1.75 for block, $1.42 for 2x4 round 
and from 75 to 85c. for the best grades of nut and slack. Low- 
grade steam sizes are more or less a drug on the market. 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


Improvement in the demand for domestic grades continues. 
cxtra supply of screenings has caused the price to slump to 
40c. Better buying of steam grades while cars are plentiful. 
Mines on better running schedules. 


The collapse in the price of slack is the feature of the 
Indiana market. Two weeks ago this was in strong demand 
at 90c. to $1 a ton at the mines but now it is said there are 
offerings at less than that range, though there are also 
sales up to 70c. The slump is the result of the better move- 
ment of domestic grades and the consequent increase in 
the supply of screenings. 

Good domestic coal is selling at $1.75; the best grade of 
mine-run at $1.20 for No. 4 and $1.10 for No. 5. There is 
also a slightly improved demand for steam coal, due probably 
to the desire of the plants to accumulate a coal pile before 
the season when the car shortage develops. There are 
plenty of cars available at present. The mines are making 
better time as a result of the demand for lump coal. Some 
of the large mines are on full time and operations over the 
state generally are considerably better than half-time. Re- 
tailers have made no advance in September prices yet. 


CHICAGO 


Steam trade light while demands for domestic coal are 
unusually heavy. Indiana operators also report a strong de- 
mand for domestic sizes. Prices for screenings continue to 
decline. 

The domestic trade is unusually heavy but the steam trade 
is equally light. With the advent of cooler weather buying 
of coal for domestic purposes has taken on its customary 
activity and dealers report a satisfactory business. 

The price for screenings has been on a decline for several 
weeks, 35c. a ton at the mines being a common figure. <A con- 
siderable improvement has been noted in the demand for 
anthracite coal. The circular price on Hocking and splint has 
advanced 10c. a ton to $1.60. The smokeless situation re- 
mains about the same. 

Prevailing prices in Chicago are: 


Springfield Franklin Co. Clinton W. Va. 
Domestic lump.........- $2.22 ad $2.55@2.80 wie 
. am tamyy............- 1.87@1.92-. - .§ ae 
— ed Pike es owed “4 2.15@2.25 $3 .30@3.45 
RR BUND 5 5 08.5 54-6 608508 1.87 2.55@2.80 1.87 4.05@4.30 
BOreGNiNYg®S.....s 6. o:s.60 sss 1.12@1.17 1.45@1.55 1.12@1.17 


Quotations for Harrisburg coal are: Domestic lump and 
egg, $2.55@2.80; steam lump, $2.15@2.20; mine run, $2.15@2.25; 
screenings, $1.45@1.55; No. 1 nut, $2.55@2.80; No. 2 nut, $2.40. 

Carterville prices are: Lump and egg, $2,55@2.80; No. 1 
washed, $2.80; No. 2 washed, $2.35@2.40, 


ST. LOUIS 


Market erratic and uncertain, but generally weak, par- 
ticularly as regards the steam grades. 

There is a somewhat uncertain tone to the market, oc- 
casioned principally by the fact that in the past two weeks 
the demand for high-grade 6-in. lump coal has exceeded the 
supply. This caused the market to advance to $1.75@2, as 
compared with $1.35@1.60 a few days previous. The high 
prices stopped the buying, and this sudden curtailment in the 
production of lump and egg was the only thing that saved the 
steam market from utter ruin. The result is that the past 
few weeks, prices for lump and egg have been a trifle un- 
steady, while the demand for No. 1 washed has picked up, 
though all the other sizes of washed coal have gone down. 
Screenings are also weak and are dropping. 

This pertains to the coals from the Williamson and Frank- 
lin County fields. Indications are, however, that the market 
on these grades wiil continue to be good, although steam sizes 
may drop to a lower figure than in past years, on account of 
the depression in manufacturing circles. 


Williamson 


an Big Mt. Stand- 

Franklin Co. Muddy Olive ard Sparta 
ee aan ee ee $1.05 $0.90@1.00$0.90@1.00 
Di MIDs 5 50:55:65. exons bans ens 1.30 Oe py eee? 
6-in. lump........ $1.65@1.85 i 1.40 1.10@1.20 1.15@1.25 
Lump and egg.... 1.85@2.15 $2.25  ........ eee 1.15 
DIO; 2 Ub. oc:sie ors 1.25@1.50 ers. _, spengieeueehs Noe erie Ee 
Screenings........ 0.70@0. 0.80@0.85 0.30@0.35 0.30@0.35 


7 
Mine-run......... 1.00@1.1 
No. 1 washed nut. 1.50@1.60 2.25 $1.80 .... 3 < sacccces 
No. 2 washed nut. 1.25@1.3 

No. 3 washed nut. 1.10@1.1% 

No. 4 washed nut. 1.00@1.0 

No. 5 washed nut. 0.25@0.390 
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KANSAS CITY 
Retail trade slightly better. Prices did not advance as 
usual on Sept. 1. Situation unsettled. a 


Cooler weather was a factor in larger retail trade. Prices 
did not advance Sept. 1; there was a general feeling, how- 
ever, that the advance will occur Sept. 15. It is very general- 
ly expected among Kansas City wholesalers that prices will 
be raised 25c. a month during the interval between the mid- 
dle of September and December, and some say this will con- 
tinue to February. 

Steam and slack coal are irregular; high-grade Missouri 
block coal is ten cents higher at $2.10. There has been a 
good market here for Illinois coal. The settlement of the 
strike in the Kansas field promises more liberal and steady 
supplies. 


PORTLAND 


Supplies light and regular circular has been advanced. 
Some mines closed down. 


Utah and Wyoming coals advanced 50c. Sept. 1 and are 
now selling at $10 for lump and $9.50 egg, retail, with no 
reduction on larger than three-ton lots. Dealers say that 
the supply on hand is exceedingly light and that the advance 
is fully justified by conditions. 

Some of the mines are shut down, among themieing the 
big Carbon Hill mine and the MacKay and Hyde mines. 

No coal is reported coming here from Australia this sea- 
son and whether any will come from the Atlantic Coast by 
way of the Panama Canal has not been ascertained yet. 





FOREIGN MARKETS 











ENGLAND 
Prices irregular and production heavily restricted. Hizh 
water freights and heavy war insurance charges complicate 
the situation. 


The London coal trade is moving very quietly this week. 
Best coals maintain their prices, but all second qualtities 
are difficult to sell. Fortunately the supplies are limited 
through the dislocation of the railway traffic and short time 
at the collieries, or the depots would become congested. 
Prices are very irregular. The shipping trade is weak. 

Now that the bond and embargo on the exportation 
of coal have disappeared, the coal trade at the exporting 
centers is gradually recovering from the stagnant’ position 
in which it has remained since the outbreak of the war. 
There are still many difficulties, however, which continue 
to restrict trade, and among these those of high freight 
and war insurance risks rates and of finance may be men- 
tioned as the more important. 

On the whole the demand has been healthier during the 
past week, and altogether the outlook has improved. Al- 
though the Wear market is still greatly disturbed, the situa- 
tion is more promising. At Cardiff the withdrawal of the 
triple bond has served as a great stimulant to the outward 
market, though the home demand has fallen off somewhat. 
In the Midlands business is quiet, especially in Lancashire. 

A deputation of trade unions laid certain proposals before 
the Prime Minister for alleviating the financial effect of 
the war upon unions, 

A special conference of the South Wales Miners’ Federa- 
tion is to be held to consider means for alleviating the 
distress caused by the restriction of employment at some 
of the collieries —‘“The Colliery Guardian.” 

ITALY 

There are no manufacturers of importance at Brindisi, and 
the coal imported from the United Kingdom and United States 
is mainly used for bunkering, the manufacture of patent fuel, 
and by the railway. In 1913, 153,884 tons of coal were im- 
ported. At Bari 105,398 tons were imported, at Barletta 52,- 
079 tons, and at Taranto 70,653 tons. 

According to the Corrier d’Italia, a report on the quantities 
of coal existing in the harbours of Genoa, Savona, Naples, and 
other important stations on the Italian seaboard, was de- 
manded by the Council of Ministers on Thursday last, and the 
next day Commissioners commenced an inspection, with a 
view to giving the required information. The British coal ex- 
port trade having been seriously injured by the outbreak of 
hostilities, especially as large quantities of British coal used 
to be taken by Germany, it is suggested that the moment is 
now a propitious one for arranging a considerable export of 
coal to Italy. The managing board of the Italian State Rail- 
ways is, ourycontemporary learns, prepared to place very 
large orders for coal in Great Britain, as well as in America. 
—“The Colliery Guardian.” 
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